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In the article God and the Reality of Evil, Rabbi Jacob Kohn of Temple Sinai, 
Los Angeles, and Professor in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
hits directly and conclusively at the age-old problem of evil. Can evil be real 
and God be good? He answers in the affirmative, on the basis that there can 
be no goodness which is not the result of free choice, and the character of God 
is maintained as he partakes in the suffering of those he has created. This 
would seem a platform for a universal religion. 


Professor Buber’s presence in our midst seems an appropriate time for the 
appearance of Dr. Schulweis’ article The Personalism of Martin Buber. It 
signalizes the deeper ties that are forming in philosophical personalism around 
the world, and particularly those that exist between the new University of 
Jerusalem and our institutions in America. 


Professor Donald H. Rhoades of the University of Southern California School 
of Religion contributes an interesting survey of the positions taken by 
Jonathan Edwards: America’s First Philosopher. It is well to be reminded of 
“the pit from which we were digged” but many will regret it. 


Mae Winkler Goodman of Cleveland, Ohio, contributes the verse Dream 
Within Dream. 


Virginia Woolf: Benevolent Satirist, mistress of satire and laughter, defender 
of her sex, proponent of the humanities speaks to us vividly through the pen 
of another woman, Aileen D. Lorberg, now of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, a 
former graduate student at the University of Southern California. 


The strength and weaknesses of The Decentralist Philosophy of Industrialism 
are discussed by Professor Paul Meadows of the University of Nebraska. 


Mary Sinton Leitch, esteemed friend of The Personalist’s salad days, comes 
back after a too long absence with the verse Reverie Beside a Tidal River. Our 
readers would certainly enjoy the tale of tides, voyages, and romance which 
she tells in a recently published volume, Himself and I, Our Sea Saga, published 
by The Fine Editions Press, New York. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 


In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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IT IS TIME! 


q We try to live in a universal society on a paro- 
chial basis: 

{ Patching the cosmic garment with shreds of na- 
tionalism, private interest, outworn dogma, and 
superstition, to forestall common disaster! 

q Told in confidence that certain things are “true, 
but better not told?’ we dwell in a world-wide 
whispering gallery where secrets, most carefully 
guarded, are shouted from the housetop. 

q Safety lies in using language that can be under- 
stood everywhere and its truth must be unes- 
capable. 

q Where interests are universal, there must be a 
universal word expressing truths which cannot be 
demonstrated but only known. 

{ Saint-Exupéry wrote that Newton did not dis- 
cover a hidden law but found a word which could 
express, at the same time, the fall of an apple and 
the rising of the sun. “Truth? said he, “is not that 
which is demonstrable but that which is inelucta- 
ble” —inevitable. 

q If truth is irresistible, whatever truth there is in Christianity, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, democracy, capitalism, person- 
alism, communism, if any, will survive. 

q This truth must be made known, and it is time to utter it. 
Who dares not face the truth is already lost. 

4 It is time to face facts of universal rather than of local sig- 
nificance, and the whole world is our field of contemplation. 
{ Only a heathen heart “puts its trust in reeking tube and 
iron shard,’ building on dust, and “guarding, calls not [God] 
to guard” 

{_ It is time to deploy the forces of righteousness in all reli- 
gions, all societies, for a common salvation. 

{ “Civilization is headed straight for destruction—and God” 
writes one. Yes, God, Terror of evil and Friend of righteous- 
ness! 

{_ It is God alone, that Word in which we sum up the manda- 
tory nature of righteousness, truth, justice above all institu- 
tions, systems, theologies, philosophies, embracing all in a 
common love, cherishing the inviolability of human personal- 
ity. Here only shall we find the unescapable. 

{ It is time that word were uttered. It is time! Rothe he 
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God and the Reality of Evil 


BY 


JACOB KOHN 


db CENTER OF GRAVITY of religious argu- 
ment has shifted noticeably within the last few decades. At the turn 
of the century the criticism of organized religion was based not pri- 
marily upon a consideration of the fundamentals of faith, but upon 
doubts as to the value of the rites and symbols, the ceremonies and 
ritual of the established communions. Young men, many my col- 
leagues in student days, were willing to concede the validity of some 
conception of God and the primacy of the moral life, but were res- 
tive under the varied forms and ceremonies in which these sought 
expression. These were usually characterized, if not as irrational, at 
least as irrelevant and unimportant to the life of the intelligent and 
cultured human being. 

In times such as these through which we have lived, since the 
first World War, the point of attack has decidedly changed. The 
questions that trouble men in the modern world are not so much 
matters of practice and ritual, but such as involve the very basis of 
religious faith and aspiration. They would often be ready to accept 
the beautiful superstructure which religion has built up (a Santayana 
can still fall in love with the aesthetic perfection of Catholic fable, 
art, and worship) if only they were sure that the foundations were 
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sound, and that the idea of God, which is central to all this pageantry 
of worship and adoration, represented a profound reality rather than 
a mass of hopeless contradictions. 

The contradictions to which men of today are most sensitive do 
not arise from the fast-fading conflict between science and religion 
which many philosophers feel can be resolved by a more careful defi- 
nation of the terms with which each operates and the sphere of hu- 
man experience to which each relates, nor by the contrasts between 
matter and mind and energy which used to inform much philosophi- 
cal discussion in the past. These contrasts are not so sharply drawn 
either by scientists or theologians as they were several decades ago. 

There is, I believe, something more disturbing in the present spir- 
itual discontent. Just because it recalls ancient anticipations, similar 
soul-searchings in a more primitive context of human experience, it 
may be said to echo a question as old as Judaism itself, “Will not the 
Judge of all the world do justice?” It harks back to the agonized cry 
of Job protesting his own innocence and highlighting the undeserved 
suffering of all the righteous. It reflects to some extent the protest 
which reached the ears of the last of the Prophets, “It is vain to serve 
God, and of what value is it that we have kept his charge? For now 
we call the proud triumphant. They are built up who practice wick- 
edness and they who defy God are victorious.’ But this time, I am 
afraid, the questioner will not be put off with promises of a right- 
eousness, ultimately triumphant in the end of days, in some millen- 
nial state upon earth or in some condition of spiritual blessedness in 
an other worldly realm. Such faith and visions may indeed comfort 
man even today, but they can no longer exculpate God, and modern 
man is alert enough and has suffered enough to understand this. 

He, therefore, asks how one can reconcile faith in a Creator all- 
powerful and all-righteous, with the realities of sin and suffering such 
as have engulfed mankind within our lifetime, and threaten once 
more to drench the world in blood even at this moment. If God is 
all-powerful and sanctions this state of affairs, he cannot be good, and 
if he is good and hates the evil, he cannot be all-powerful. Neither 
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an impotent God who is good nor an omnipotent God who is evil 
describes the Deity we have been taught to love, revere, and worship. 

If I seek to effect some reconciliation of a faith in God with the 
reality of evil, I do so with the utmost trepidation and with the deep- 
est humility. 

Long ago, when one of my sons was a very little boy, at that age 
when children in proud hero-worship love to boast of parental ex- 
ploits and achievement, he was overheard in a conversation with a 
little friend of his whose father was a municipal judge. The latter had 
said with youthful truculence, “My father is a judge and knows all 
the policemen in town?’ This, from the point of view of a little boy, 
constitutes a distinction hard to outdo. But my son replied, ““That’s 
nothing, my father is a rabbi and knows all about God” If ever I har- 
bored such delusions, they have long since been dispelled by expe- 
rience. Theologians and laymen alike can only grope with varying 
degrees of success in the dark abyss of the infinite, grateful for even 
a small ray of light which may pierce the dark shadow of the 
unknown. 

It must be clear that in this article I shall not attempt to make my- 
self responsible either for a philosophical proof of the existence of 
God or for a definition of the nature of good and evil. These belong 
respectively to realms of metaphysics and to theories belonging to 
the science of ethics and reach beyond the quest in which we are en- 
gaged. We shall center our attention upon a derivative but more poig- 
nant problem. If for any reason we are convinced that God is real, 
can we likewise accept the proposition that evil too is real, or, if we 
are persuaded on whatever grounds we may adduce, that good and 
evil are equally real, can we then, in truth, likewise affirm the exist- 
ence of God, a being all-good and perfectly omnipotent? 

Let me state at the outset that there are two proposed solutions of 
our difficulty, which I for one cannot take very seriously and which, 
therefore, I shall be content to expound and to dismiss with only a 
word or two, to justify my conviction of their inadequacy. 

The first finds expression in the statement that evil is not really 
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evil, but something else. Sin is equated with error and suffering with 
a mere illusion. They are not realities. They are aberrations of the 
human mind. Now it is fairly evident that a man who makes a mis- 
take in adding a row of figures has not the same pangs of conscience, 
if he has a conscience, as one who has deliberately robbed his neigh- 
bor by forging a check, nor will society for one moment equate the 
error of the first instance with the guilt of the second. Robert Op- 
penheimer, the famous atomic scientist, was, sometime ago, quoted to 
the effect that the scientists of the world go about with a sense of guilt 
and that they do not know how to “redeem” themselves. ‘This is the 
root of the whole matter—error requires correction, sin calls for re- 
pentance and atonement. The same may be said of suffering. If to 
suffer from a burn is only to think we suffer from the burn, the pain 
involved is equal in either case, and the reality of that pain is pre- 
cisely the evil in question. We may have recourse to therapy, either 
psychic or physical, to overcome the pain. We may even find good 
reasons for the existence of evil, but even the best of reason will not 
make evil good. All such reasoning, whether it expresses itself super- 
ficially in popular discourse or more seriously in the doctrines of an 
established cult, seems to me unworthy of consideration. 

Secondly, there is the argument sometimes favored by pious 
medieval philosophers, seeking to justify God’s ways to man, that 
sin is a product of the human will, that much of the suffering in the 
world is the consequence of man’s wickedness, and hence, God has 
no direct responsibility in the matter. By no means do I wish to mini- 
mize the extent of man’s responsibility for the suffering rampant in 
the world. I once heard Albert Einstein at a Conference on Interna- 
tional Affairs, in the days just before the storm of World War II 
broke in all its fury, warn his hearers: “Men and women, I am afraid 
we shall have as good a world as we deserve?’ 

There is a passage in the Mishna tractate “Ethics of the Fathers” 
which might well serve as a chapter-heading to the unspeakable in- 
famies of Fascist aggression and the wars that followed, and to the 
agonies which threaten us even today, because we cannot agree to 
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subject individual national sovereignty to international law and jus- 
tice. “The sword cometh into the world for justice perverted, and 
justice delayed, and for those who would render legal decisions ac- 
cording to their own whims’’ 

There is suffering, however, that cannot be attributed to human 
guilt. The innocent beast, caught in a forest fire, also calls to Him 
who heedeth “‘the young ravens when they cry”; the innocents who 
perished in the death chambers or behind the walls of the Warsaw 
Ghetto, the children whose flesh was seared by the atom bomb on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima, who were not old enough to utter a battle 
cry in any language—their pain also is real. 

Even if we accept the high insight of the Book of Job that human 
suffering is not always the result of divine retribution, and that God 
has his own reason why the innocent must suffer with the guilty, or 
if we approve Isaiah’s theory of the suffering Servant (Is. 53) which 
makes the martyr for righteousness a factor in redeeming the world 
from the forces of evil, we simply come face to face with a darker 
and deeper problem. All this implies the necessity for the existence 
of evil and the question rises anew. Why has the Infinite and Cre- 
ative Goodness not made all men good instead of first letting them 
do evil and then bidding them personally or vicariously reap the 
consequence of their acts? 

At some point the burden falls on God as well as upon man, and 
we cannot dismiss the difficulty, either by calling good evil, or by 
imputing the pain and suffering of the world to human sin alone. 

The title of my article is suggested by a book published in 1943 
by Professor C. E. M. Joad and called God and Evil. He too rejects 
the easy solutions to which we have just referred. Further than that 
I shall not follow him in his reasoning. The book seems to me to be 
of interest chiefly because it is a fragment of modern spiritual auto- 
biography by a man who is not a mystic but a rationalist, who has 
lived through the agonizing years of recent history and, convinced 
of the obtrusiveness and reality of evil, was led by this very recog- 
nition to a renewed quest for God. He describes his adventure as 
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follows: “I have ventured upon this brief sketch of a spiritual Odys- 
sey because I take it to be not untypical. From conversations and dis- 
cussions, especially with students, I surmise that the revival of interest 
in religion is widespread; that the subject has leaped into the fore- 
front of their consciousness too.’ He then goes on to say: 


As I pointed out in the first chapter, the attitude to evil of 
many of my generation has changed. They are no longer 
disposed to write off evil as a by-product of circumstances, 
a temporary phenomenon due to inadequate social and in- 
complete psychological development which will disappear 
in an earthly Utopia. They are increasingly disposed to ac- 
cept it as a real and possibly incorrigible factor in the world 
and therefore, in man’s nature. Now, paradoxically, it is 
this fact, the fact of one’s conviction of the objective reality 
of evil, that imparts to the mind the disposition to search for 
God and to turn towards Him when He is found. 


“T do not doubt,’ he goes on to say in another connection, 


that in my own case it is the conviction of the pervasiveness 
and reality of evil that has led me, I will not say to postulate 
the existence of God—since I do not wish to prejudge the 
results of the enquiry upon which I am only just embarked 
—but to examine again the arguments which seemed to me 
to tell finally and convincingly against the theistic hypothe- 
sis some thirty years ago, in the hope that what seemed con- 
vincing then may now seem convincing no longer. 


It turns out, as one reads the book, that Joad, convinced of the 
reality of evil, was also finally convinced of the need for some reality 
to account for the sweetness and courage and goodness which flour- 
ish despite the evil. The rediscovery of the good against the back- 
ground of the evil led him again to some notion of divinity. Perhaps 
we can be similarly successful. 

You remember, we had previously hinted as to what is at the root 
of the whole problem of moral evil. It is expressed in the simple ques- 
tion: “Why did not God, who can do everything, make all men do 
good?” Let us see if we cannot approach the solution of this puzzle 
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by submitting the question itself to a calm and critical analysis. Un- 
less we define what we mean by “goodness” and what we mean by 
“goodness in the making;’ we shall never see the light. Let me put 
it this way—what goodness can a man have who has been made good? 
Would there be any virtue in a goodness which is the result of un- 
yielding necessity? We know very well why we admire the good 
men or women among our friends. They are people who, we be- 
lieve, have through their own free choice preferred kindness where 
their own interests might have suggested cruelty. They are people 
who, we believe, having the same passions of lust and hate that some- 
times move us, and having faced the alternatives of good and evil, 
have chosen the way of love and mercy rather than that of lust and 
greed. We admire the good man just because, though free to do evil, 
he has chosen the path of righteousness. Only virtue rooted in free- 
dom can have any essential merit—can be really good. Our first an- 
swer, therefore, is that God has not made man good because He has 
chosen to make him free. “All is in the hands of God save the fear 
of God,’ reads an old Talmudic maxim. If God wills righteousness on 
earth He must needs have endowed man with that freedom by means 
of which his significant acts bear the imprint of man’s own volition. 

We cannot extricate ourselves from this dilemma. Rabbi Akiba, 
one of the greatest theologians of his period, long ago stated the Jew- 
ish position in the words: “Though all is foreseen, yet is freedom 
granted man. Though the world is judged by Divine Grace, yet all 
is in accordance with the deed?’ There is likewise an ancient legend 
—or cycle of legends—which points to the same spiritual situation. 
The legend tells us that when God wished to reveal the Torah to 
Israel, and to send it from the celestial realms to the lower sphere of 
earth, the angels of heaven uttered a protest against this act of degra- 
dation. They pointed out that if flesh and blood were to receive the 
Law, it would only be defiled by man’s sin. God, however, turned to 
his ministering angels and asked them if they ever faced the tempta- 
tion to steal or commit adultery or kill, and, armored by their perfect 
purity, they indignantly denied that they could be guilty of any such 
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act. Then God said, “The moral law is not meant for such as you 
who cannot sin. It is the prerogative of man who 1s tempted by sin, 
but who, through the power of his will may overcome temptation 
and choose the good”’ In many a phrase of the Midrashic literature 
it is hinted that God gave man a status above the angels by virtue of 
the fact that celestial beings are bound to fulfil the destiny for which 
they were created, while man has the tragic prerogative to defy God 


and to sin. 
The scientific world picture of today confirms the spirit of these 


legends. The laws of nature govern the conduct of all entities from 
giant stars to tiny atoms. Though we are not so sure, as once we were, 
that a certain element of indeterminism does not even here preclude 
us from predicting exactly what they will do, nevertheless there is 
no sign that they are torn by inner conflicts of passion arrayed against 
reason and conscience. The beasts on the level below man are gov- 
erned by their instincts to live and mate and produce their kind. 
When hungry, they seize upon their prey; when desire moves them 
they seek their mate; when the time is ripe they produce their kind 
—they are on another level of being. They are blessed with an essen- 
tial innocence as are the angels of our legend, and therefore, they 
prove themselves not man but beast. It is only man who can sin, and 
the power to sin is the source of his righteousness. It is because all 
conduct for which he admits moral responsibility is a choice between 
alternatives, that the wrong he does is sin, and the heights he attains 
is saintliness. 

Let us put the question then once more: “Why does not God 
make all men good?” Because God chose to make them free that 
they might become good. Had He not willed them to be free, to 
choose between good and evil, nothing that we could achieve would 
have the quality of moral goodness. But “He is not all-powerful}’ we 
say, “if He cannot work this miracle, if He cannot reconcile these 
contradictions.’ It is a mistake, however, to think that even the Om- 
nipotent can fulfil a meaningless demand. For God all things may 
be possible, such things too, as are impossible for us, but even God 
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cannot give a logical answer to an absurd question. Let us take an 
example from another field. The world of space is full of triangles 
and of squares, We can all define them and even sketch them though 
we may never have studied Euclid. Suppose we say that the triangles 
are spatial forms that have three sides and angles and the rectangles 
have four sides and angles. Now, if God is greater than we are, why 
can’t he make triangles that have four sides and squares that have 
three? You will see at once that we are not asking a legitimate ques- 
tion. A triangle is by definition a three-sided figure and nothing else. 
God makes triangles and squares of such refinement and magnitude 
as stagger our imagination. ‘Their cosmic dimensions can only be ex- 
pressed in terms of light years. But even God cannot make a three- 
sided square or a four-sided triangle. The question contains a self- 
contradiction. We are posing an absurdity as a test of wisdom. It is 
the same with man. God can make a man a free personality, or simply 
a member of the lower realms of nature. If man is free, he may do 
good or evil. If he lacks freedom, he can do neither. 

Granting, now, that God in his omnipotence and wisdom has en- 
dowed man with that freedom which makes real the possibility of 
both good and evil, there is other than moral evil. There is the her- 
itage of pain and suffering to which all flesh in varying degrees is 
heir. The innocent beasts seeking to escape the forest fire know this 
well. The ecstasies of life are only matched by its agonies. Ihe more 
sensitive we become, the wider is the sphere of possible pleasure and 
pain. To the lover of the beautiful, everything ugly inflicts a hurt. 
To the merciful and sympathetic, the suffering of others in distant 
lands is a source of personal grief. We find happiness in the satisfac- 
tion of desire, whether the hunger of the body or the yearning of the 
soul. This is the meaning of happiness—desire slaked and satisfied. 
And yet the desire is itself a craving that is pain. The pangs of hunger 
are fearfully real. Upon this imbalance man has pondered from the 
days of Koheleth to the days of Hamlet. The essence of life among 
the higher animals is to be bearer of pleasure and pain. 

And now the quest for four-sided triangles appears on another 
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trail. We ask, why did not God, all-merciful and all-wise, make all 
life immune to suffering? The very writing of these lines recalls a 
consoling cliché in a funeral sermon I once listened to—“nothing can 
hurt him now?’ It is an accurate description of death but not of life. 
Living tissue, especially for the animal world, has this for its identi- 
fying characteristic—it is sensitive to pleasure and pain, it reacts 
against pain and toward pleasure. It learns to avoid the fire because 
it has suffered the burn. It develops the techniques of love to over- 
come suffering. Sensitive living tissue, when it first appeared, was 
something utterly new in the history of the cosmos, something more 
wondrous than all the dead expanse of heaven with its burning stars, 
something more marvelous than the chemistry of the dust and the 
symmetry of the crystal, something more delicate than the finest 
tempered watch spring—tissue that can suffer and rejoice because it 
is alive and can, through joy and suffering, learn the nature of its 
environment and how to subdue it to its will. 

Let me repeat, in all humility, that I do not know why God made 
the quivering tissue of the sore-tried flesh. God perhaps could have 
made a universe without life, but despite His omnipotence and His 
mercy and His wisdom, he would not have made a conscious living 
being without making the possibility of pain as real as that of pleasure. 

Very well, you will say, we follow you thus far, God could not 
make man good without setting him free to do evil. God could not 
give man life without giving him the characteristics of living-tissue 
sensitivity to pleasure and pain. The demand that it be otherwise 
cannot be fulfilled because it is self-contradictory. 

And yet we claim the right to one more protest. Granted that if 
freedom and life are real, we cannot avoid accepting the realities of 
sin and suffering too; yet is it quite fair that the onus of these shall fall 
solely upon God’s creatures? The lords and ladies of ancient Rome 
sat comfortably in their seats in the arenas and watched the gladi- 
ators fight their bloody battles. You may be sure that the lords and 
ladies had arranged the spectacle, not the gladiators. If we are not 
immune to all the consequences involved in the glories of life and 
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freedom, whether good or evil, why should God be immune? What 
does His mercy mean if in his omnipotence he has made himself the 
author of this living pageantry in which the actors must not only act 
nobly but accept with resignation the painful responsibilities which 
their parts lay upon them. 

If this challenge escapes our lips, it is because we have not yet 
freed ourselves from an idea of God which, I believe, modern thought 
has quite outgrown. It is true that we are not so childish as to think 
of Him as a bodily form nor are we quite so naive as to picture Him 
a being enthroned in some stratosphere beyond the clouds, but old 
habits of thought are not easily shaken off and for many men, when 
off their guard, God leads a ghostly existence of his own beyond 
the confines of finite space and time. He has somehow brought His 
creatures into being, and these are the pawns with which He plays 
the game of destiny on the checkerboard of the universe. 

We have been taught, of course, that being the God of righteous- 
ness, the rules by which he plays are the exalted ones of justice, love, 
and truth. He himself, however, is a being apart and not involved in 
the strange fate of His creatures. Herein lies the difficulty to which 
we alluded. Such a view of God cannot, I believe, any longer main- 
tain itself in the atmosphere of modern thought. We can no longer 
place the human spirit and the divine spirit in detached and separate 
realms of being. They enfold one another and are opposite poles in 
a spiritual field of force created by their interaction. 

This apparent paradox constitutes the final insight we make our 
point of departure. “God lives in man and [since he also transcends 
the being of man] man lives in God” as the mystics have it, and all 
that befalls mankind is also a phase of the divine life. Outside of God 
there is nothing. 

We have already seen that all our perplexity arises from the fact 
that we regard God as living in a realm apart from man and there- 
fore capable of using man arbitrarily according to His heart’s desire. 
I do not believe that modern philosophy will permit such a view. 
The life of God is not something apart from the universe. God is the 
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life of the whole universe, the “Life of all Worlds” as our prayer 
book states, and every creature is but a phase of His divine life. To 
put it tersely, God lives within man, and man lives within God. God 
has his being within the creative spirit and conscience and mind and 
soul of man, and man has his being within the total life of the uni- 
verse which is the Substance of the Divine. The expression for God 
so commonly found in Jewish literature, “The Place of the World,’ 
is interpreted by the Talmudic rabbis, by St. Paul and even by Spi- 
noza, to mean that the whole world has its being within the life of 
God, as God even manifests his presence within the world. Spinoza 
writes in one of his letters, “‘I say all is in God—all lives and moves 
in God, and this I maintain with the Apostle Paul and perhaps with 
everyone of the philosophers of antiquity, although in a way other 
than theirs. I might even venture to say that my view is the same as 
that interpreted by the Hebrews of old if so much may be inferred 
by certain traditions greatly altered and falsified as they may be?’ 
When a man can say to himself, “God is within me and I am within 
God,’ the experiences of his own life take on new meaning. His 
struggle against temptation becomes part of the great drama of the 
enthronement of righteousness. His joys become part of the ecstasy 
of life, the “joie de vivre” which all flesh experiences, and his suffer- 
ings and agonies and trials are not something upon which God looks 
down—they are a phase of the divine life. They are, in a sense, the 
suffering of God. 

Let us make clear to ourselves that we do not mean that in God 
the psychology of human suffering and the mechanism of human 
emotions repeats itself on an infinitely larger scale. What we do mean 
is that in the infinite whole the limits to human pity and compassion 
are transcended. No matter how I may feel for another person or 
how truly my imagination can picture his suffering and my own 
heart make its response, the “other” for whom I have compassion 1s 
always external to my own suffering. I remain I and he remains the 
‘other,’ whatever may be the bond between us. I can never enter 
into his being to take his experiences upon myself. The “otherness” 
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of him is always a limit to my approach. God’s compassion can be 
said to be perfect because all the suffering of man is not external to 
the Divine Being but is internal to it and involved by it. If one should 
insist, as did the scholastic rationalists that we can describe God only 
in negative attributes, we would still be justified in the statement that 
what we mean by God’s suffering with man is that man’s suffering 
is not external to God. The joys and sorrows of His creatures are 
momenta in the infinite life of the universe. Every finite experience 
is registered in some phase of the infinite reality. 

The deepest reaches of Jewish and Christian mysticism affirm 
this insight. However Judaism may differ from Christianity in deny- 
ing the Trinity or the Incarnation or the cosmic significance of the 
sufferings of the man, Jesus, they share the feeling of God’s participa- 
tion in suffering and more particularly the suffering of the innocent. 

The belief that human misery could not be a wanton act of God 
because God Himself suffers with His creatures is traced to a verse 
in Isaiah, interpreted according to the Masoretic text: 


In all their affliction He was afflicted, 
In His love and His pity he redeemed them. 
But they rebelled and grieved His Holy Spirit. 


This passage has become the Jocus classicus for many a homily 
dealing with God’s compassion. In speaking of the criminal con- 
demned to death, the Mishnah does not hesitate to say, “If He who 
is the ‘Abode of the World’ thus suffers because of the blood of the 
wicked that is spilled, how much more surely does He suffer when 
the blood of the righteous flows.’ The suffering of the innocent is 
something not only imposed upon man by God, but something shared 
by man and God. 

Even the sins of man, which we have seen are only an aspect of 
the awful gift of His freedom, must be viewed as registering also in 
the Divine life. There is in the final song of Moses an accusing phrase 
which states: “The Rock that bore thee didst thou forget’ Through 
an ingenious play on the last word in the original Hebrew, the sen- 
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tence is made to read: “The Rock that bore thee didst thou deprive 
of strength? The Midrash thereupon affirms: “Behold the sins of 
man frustrate the power of the Most High” Man’s sin is God’s defeat. 
The will toward righteousness is, by man’s free choice of evil, turned 
aside and denied. 

War and bloodshed, tyranny and chauvinism, bigotry and hate 
not only turn back the tides of human progress, they encompass the 
frustration of the divine will. The Almighty cannot be forever gain- 
said because he has all eternity in which to fulfil his purpose. He is 
not only here and now, but everywhere and everywhen and man 
himself cannot long exist in the chaos of the evil which for the 
moment he creates. Man will, to save himself, learn from his errors, 
and repent, or blast himself out of God’s world with his bombs and 
his scientists, so that God’s justice will be vindicated in his extinction. 

Meanwhile I do not hesitate to say that we are living in a world 
in which man has been betrayed and God, for the moment, defeated. 
As free souls, even God cannot save us if we do not wish to be saved. 
Viewed in this light I think our questionings lose some of their point. 
In the sufferings of the oppressed and the agonies of mankind, God 
too, somehow, suffers. In the sins which have brought civilization 
to this abyss, when with bated breath we wait to see whether the 
United Nations can permit the repetition of the holocaust through 
which we have just passed, the Divine Spirit too has been outraged 
and frustrated. 

So the victory of freedom and right, the establishment of a peace 
in which reason, love, and justice will prevail, will be not only the 
triumph of the people and the statesmen of the world, it will be the 
triumph of God’s kingdom. It will be the victory of God, for God 
is within us and we live within the divine life. “Not unto us”’ will 
we sing when the final paean of victory is heard, “not unto us, Oh 
Lord, but unto Thee be the glory given’ 


‘The Personalism of Martin Buber 


BY 


HAROLD M. SCHULWEIS 


es RECENTLY the reputation of Martin 
Buber as a theocentric personalist was restricted solely to the 
intelligentsia of the continent where he was born, wrote his major 
works, and exerted his greatest influence. His currently increasing 
influence and popularity in our country may be evidenced by the 
recent mounting number of English translations of his German and 
Hebrew writings. 

Without entering into the biographical details of his life, we 
believe a few remarks about his activities should be given. In his 
formative years Buber was fortunate enough to be able to develop 
his intellectual tendencies at the renowned universities of Vienna, 
Berlin, Leipzig, and Ziirich. It was in Berlin that Buber had two 
teachers who influenced him more profoundly than is generally 
acknowledged: George Simmel, the father of formal sociology, and 
Wilhelm Dilthey, the founder of the history of philosophical anthro- 
pology, many of whose ideas found acceptance in Buber’s person- 
alistic existentialism. The interest which Buber so early displayed in 
academic life was maintained and eventually resulted in his occupying 
the chair of comparative religion at Frankfort University. At pres- 
ent he holds the chair of social philosophy at the Hebrew University 
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in Jerusalem. His first and most important book I and Thou, which 
appeared in 1923, remains a major influence among the contem- 
porary Protestant theologians, particularly the school of “crisis 
theology’’ 

Buber’s major thesis revolves about the asserted existence of two 
primary, innate relationships in man, each with different perspec- 
tives, which constitute the essential nature of the universe and shape 
the whole character of human existence. This fundamental dualism 
(urzweiheit) is Buber’s metaphysical formulation of the perennial 
struggle between man and his environment. In Buber’s poetic 
vocabulary the one primary relation (grundverhaltnis) “T-Thou”’ is 
that this with the “other” is understood immediately as unique and 
whole personality, in contradistinction to the primary impersonal 
and detached “I-it” relation which deals with the “other” as a de- 
tached thing, subject to analysis and categorization. This twofold 
attitude virtually bifurcates our entire being, and human life is seen 
as oscillating between these two poles of reality. We must emphasize 
that the content of this “I-Thou” realm is not something the “I” 
creates, but is rather an “ontic” relation which is open to man. Only 
in the lived, existential relation do we encounter the “Thou;’ and 
this organic experience is marked with the universal character of 
spontaneity, novelty, and freedom. Only through the intense mystic 
empathy of “I-Thou” is that genuine understanding of the other’s 
being accomplished. How is it that the “I” can grasp the essence of 
the other “Thou” with such apodictic certainty? While Buber 
nowhere explicitly explains why, it seems apparent that he cryptically 
postulates a universal structure of consciousness reminiscent of 
Wilhelm Dilthey’s Strukturzusammenbang which the latter claimed 
to be essential to real understanding (versteben) in human studies. 
In strikingly similar language to that of Buber he writes, “Under- 
standing is a rediscovery of the ‘T} in the ‘Thou? . . . This identity of 
mind in the ‘TI; and in the ‘Thow in every subject within a com- 
munity, in every system of culture, makes possible the joint result 
of the various operations performed in the human studies. The 
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knowing subject is here one with its object?’ (italics mine) It is this 
structural identity which permits the “I” to relive (nachgeleben) the 
spiritual life of the “other” without denuding it of its uniqueness. 

The character of the I-Thou manifests itself in three distinct 
spheres of existence: 


A. Our relation with nature which includes animate as 
well as inanimate being. This form of dialogic empathy is 
subvocal. “It clings to the threshold of speech” 


B. Our contact with men where the relation is “open” 
and “takes on the form of speech?’ 


C. Our encounter with “intelligible forms” manifesting 
the person of the “Eternal Thow?’ Here the relation is said 
to exist without speech, yet begets it. 


Interestingly, each sphere is essential and to each must be given the 
whole being of personality. And in our relations with each we 
become aware of “a breath from the Eternal Thou” which in turn is 
the source and guarantor of them all. While immanent in everything, 
His power and presence are not exhausted in them. 

It is significant that whether we approach the problem of the 
human personality through the psychological personalities of Wil- 
helm Stern, the axiology of Max Scheler, or the philosophy of a 
Flewelling, Knudson, Bowne, or Brightman, there is an almost 
identical articulation of the “living, whole individual, unique, striv- 
ing towards goals, self-contained and yet open to the world around 
him; capable of human experience: Every individual constitutes a 
unique substrate of value and is the center of a world which consists 
of independent strata of value, whether they be individuals, nations, 
or ideals. In Buber’s writings personality is understood as being non- 
temporal and nonspatial; it is nonempiric and cannot be abstracted 
from behavior. Such abstraction and categorization is the quality of 
the “J-it” realm and only succeeds in dissecting the whole essence 
of existence. Time and space are categories im personality, and not 
vice versa. With this distinction in mind, Buber’s seemingly para- 


1General Psychology, William Stern, Macmillan, N. Y., 1938. 
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doxical sentence may be better understood: “Just as prayer is not in 
time but time in prayer, sacrifice not in space but space in sacrifice 
...s0 with man to whom I say Thou.” 

Buber’s theocentric personalism is closer to the German brand 
of personalism than to the American form. For whereas American 
personalism has, generally speaking, accepted a Kantian creative 
activity of the mind and assessed this attribute of reason as a primary 
value in human personality, Buber considers it as somewhat of an 
inhibiting factor in attaining the truth of the World’s Essence. 
Buber’s sole means to this apprehension, his whole epistemology 
rests on the mystic power of relational intuition. It is exactly in 
refutation to just such anti-intellectualism that R. T. Flewelling 
wrote against Bergson, “To follow reason in religion instead of blind 
impulse is to be moral and to attain the highest reaches of character:”* 

There is, however, a common ground upon which personalists 
of all shades may agree. William James most clearly portrayed this 
fundamental agreement when he wrote: 


The Universe is no longer a mere “It” to us, but a “Thou; 
if we are religious; and any relation that may be possible 
from person to person might be possible here. For instance, 
although in one sense we are passive portions of the uni- 
verse, in another we show a curious autonomy, as if we 
were small active centers on our own account.’ 


Martin Buber’s theological personalism represents a genuine con- 
tribution to the understanding of the active and morally free human 
personality. In his development of the idea of the personalistic 
gemeinschaft whose entire organic needs stand in direct relation to 
the Eternal Thou, in his attempt to deal with the unique character 
of the Personal Deity, in his sensitive evaluation of the individual 
problematic in the social situation, Martin Buber offers an intense 
and penetrating philosophy to contemporary personalism. 


2] and Thou, Martin Buber, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1944, p. 9. 


8Personalism and the Problems of Philosophy, Ralph Tyler Flewelling. Th i 
Book Concern, New York, 1915, pp. 166-167. aay Se te Sa 


4The Will to Believe, William James, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1897, p- 28. 
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Jonathan Edwards: 
America’s First Philosopher 


DONALD H. RHOADES 


(<4 

] [ee cop that holds you over the pit of hell, 
much as one holds a spider, or some loathsome insect over the fire, 
abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked; his wrath towards you burns 
like fire; he looks upon you as worthy of nothing else, but to be cast 
into the fire; he is of purer eyes than to bear to have you in his sight; 
you are ten thousand times so abominable in his eyes, as the most 
hateful and venomous serpent is in ours. . . . 

“Unconverted men walk over the pit of hell on a rotten cover- 
ing, and there are innumerable places in this covering so weak that 
they will not bear their weight, and these places are not seen. The 
arrows of death fly unseen at noonday; the sharpest sight cannot 
discern them?’ . 

If Jonathan Edwards had produced nothing but his Enfield Ser- 
mon, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,’ from which these 
reassuring words are taken, he would have made his place in the realm 
of letters. For he was a master at a rather special kind of literature, 
the kind that brings the mind into the tangible presence of things 
usually viewed as high abstractions or florid figures of speech. 

Such language hardly bespeaks the philosopher, yet such is the 


best-known language of America’s least-known philosophical genius. 
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If the good name of Josiah Royce has been bedeviled by a myth, that 
of Edwards has been set upon by a whole host of demons; he has been 
billed as the fiery Puritan, the sociological anachronism, the be- 
nighted provincial, fighting a rearguard skirmish against the trium- 
phant march of reason, and, for the rest, he has been left to languish 
as the man nobody knows. Surely his soul can have found rest only 
in the serene detachment of the philosophic spirit. 

Allen, McGiffert, and Parkes have written largely biographical 
studies, allegedly of the same man, though the claim presents prob- 
lems of internal evidence. Townsend’s portrayal, though brief, is one 
of the best, and Winslow’s really full-length biography, innocent of 
theological sniping, bids fair to be definitive for some time to come. 

F. H. Foster sought to find a dominant motif in the story of 
Edwards and Edwardianism, and he found it in the controversy on 
the freedom of the will. In his hands the story thus becomes a pro- 
tracted and increasingly desultory tragedy—the fated death of an idea 
which had to die that men might be saved from a paralyzing fate. His 
analysis, however inadequate, appears to be a fair description of the 
struggle as it looked to many of the actual participants. 

Perry Miller has just completed an able treatment, with a pene- 
trating and ingenious drawing out of the effect on Edwards’ thought 
of two philosophical items: Newton’s cosmology, and Locke’s the- 
ory of “ideas:’ Although the study tends to encourage the false im- 
pression, that Edwards’ thinking owed comparatively little to con- 
cerns of faith, it has the great merit of exploring, with some fulness, 
hitherto underrated factors. 

The title of Haroutunian’s investigation, Piety versus Moralism, 
states the issue of Edwards’ day with real insight. Substitute the word 
“ethics” for the word “moralism?’ and “Piety versus Ethics” quite 
accurately identifies the major concerns of Edwards and of the better 
among his antagonists. 

Naturally, the evaluations are as varied as the interpretations. 
F. D. Maurice once chided us for trying to live on philosophical im- 
portation, instead of exploiting to the full the essential Edwardianism 
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which is our native heritage. We can scarcely discount this advice 
from him as Calvinistic. Indeed, up to this agonized period of the 
Niebuhrian era, no American thinker commanded a regard abroad 
comparable to that for Edwards. And yet, in a very contemporary 
history of American philosophy, a work of some six hundred pages, 
America’s first real philosopher is accorded part of one paragraph! 
In charity let the author be anonymous. Townsend once politely 
gives the title of “philosopher” to several minor figures before Ed- 
wards, but he makes clear a little later that the Stockbridge student 
was the first to deserve the title. 

Jonathan Edwards was born, in 1703, to the manse in East Wind- 
sor, Connecticut. He was the fifth child and only son in a family of 
eleven. As a boy he was solitary by temperament, and amazingly pre- 
cocious, both in acute observation and in sustained speculation. He 
entered Yale College at the age of thirteen, and spent there some six 
years as an arts and divinity student, plus a period as tutor. 

At twenty-three he was ordained to the ministry, in the church 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, the most important town west of 
Boston. He served there, first as associate to his grandfather, Solomon 
Stoddard, and, after the latter’s death, alone, for more than twenty 
years. These years included the times of the great revivals of the thir- 
ties and forties, and in respect to these religious upheavals, he became 
an outstanding leader and defender, and later, the outstanding critic. 

Attempting to make more stringent the conditions of church 
membership, he eventually aroused such opposition that he was dis- 
missed from his parish, largely by the very revival converts he had 
added to the rolls. 

He was next called to the Indian mission town of Stockbridge, 
where he devoted himself to Christianizing the Indians and to writ- 
ing his great philosophical treatises, including Freedom of the Will, 
Original Sin, and the Nature of Virtue. 

Finally he was called to the presidency of the College of New 
Jersey, later Princeton, and there, after only a few weeks, he died as 
result of a smallpox inoculation in 1758. 
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Any phenomenon worth noting is considered worth accounting 
for; philosophers are no exception. Some would say confidently that 
this or that philosopher determined the thought of Edwards. Others 
would ask more modestly, what philosophers and philosophies en- 
tered into the content, and especially the form, of Edwards’ work. 
The earliest clear influence appears to have been John Locke. Ed- 
wards read Locke’s Human Understanding, while in his teens, ab- 
sorbing it with a delight which he compared with that which “the 
most greedy miser finds, when gathering up handfuls of silver and 
gold, from some newly discovered treasure: Locke’s chapter on 
“Power” was later to bolster the thesis of the treatise on the will, and 
his methodical structuring of the mind’s activities reinforced Ed- 
wards’ own youthful determination to discover laws of the mind as 
clear and precise as those of the physical world. Also, as Miller has 
stressed, the notion of “‘ideas;’ as constituting reality as apprehended, 
was to be built into Edwards’ theory of knowledge. 

Miller has also pointed out the closeness of Edwards’ cosmology 
to that of Newton, particularly in the matter of causation. The es- 
sential concept was certainly implicitly, if not explicitly, already in 
Edwards’ thinking prior to his acquaintance with Newton, but there 
appears to be indebtedness for clarification. Newton’s theory of col- 
ors also served as grist for his mill. 

Of Edwards’ relation to the thought of George Berkeley, there 
has been overmuch “argument, about it and about?’ To date there is 
no clear evidence of any direct acquaintance or real influence, at least 
until after the formative period in Edwards’ thought. 

The influence of Neo-Platonism, with Ramist overtones, is im- 
mediately evident; in fact, such influence was prevalent on both sides 
of the Atlantic for some years before Edwards. He knew the Cam- 
bridge School and the related thought of Hutcheson. Their emphasis 
on intuition and the more or less aesthetic fitness of things coincided 
with his own temperamental learnings, and he made judicious and 


1Works, Dwight, I, p. 52. 
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free use of what they had to offer, yet often arriving at quite differ- 
ent conclusions. 

Of far greater importance are what we may call the pre-philo- 
sophical influences on Edwards’ philosophy. To begin with, he was 
a Calvinist, with all the scriptural and dogmatic content of that faith. 
In a few instances he boldly indulged in speculative and methodo- 
logical refinements on his heritage, but to its basic motifs he was ever 
faithful, and that from personal conviction. 

His distinctive emphases had quite personal roots; they reached 
down into his own ideal and experience of Christian piety. Precisely 
this piety, moving within the bounds of Calvinist orthodoxy, was the 
primary canon and determinant of all his thought. By this canon he 
developed his method, selected and modified his categories, acknowl- 
edged his premises, and more or less predetermined his conclusions. 
Even thus, the great Scholastic doctors worked within and in behalf 
of the “givens” of their faith. Nor, so far as we can see, was Edwards 
ever driven by his logic into any view reluctantly. And the central 
note of his piety was the passionate longing that man may be nothing 
and that God may be all—that man may feel himself moved and di- 
rected in all things, not by his own will, but by the sovereign will 
of God. 

Edwards’ basic philosophy falls naturally into five points—like 
Calvinism—or a fortress by Vauban. They are his theories of being, 
causation, value, and knowledge, and his methodology. 

His theory of being is an idealistic monism. Reality consists of 
God and the emanations of God ad extra. Strictly, of course, it is ad 
extra only “as it were”; to keep the record clear, one must also say 
that anything which is not, strictly, God, is “as nothing”—that God 
includes all true being. Technically this is at least panentheism, if not 
pantheism, but from man’s side, as Edwards developed the concep- 
tion, it might as well be authentic theism—except in a few cases where 
forensic considerations become dominant. 

The world is so far from being a once-for-all, deistic creation, 
that it is re-created, moment-by-moment, by the instant will of God. 
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But for that instancy it would immediately lapse into nothingness. 
Such, for Edwards, is that same Newtonian cosmos which, for the 
Deists, was a practically perfect and self-sustaining mechanism. 

Of the relations possible in a pluralistic scheme there are only in- 
consistent traces. Part-whole relationships are merely less out of 
order. Analogies between the divine and the human economies are 
tolerable only if drawn from the least personal and intimate of 
such human relations as involve dependence and obligation. 

The theory of causation is not only integral to Edwards’ system, 
but is central to his many discussions of the problems of human free- 
dom, divine government, and predestination. He read Hume late in 
life and found him either “old stuff” or wrong. Edwards’ concept of 
“cause” in which Miller finds Newtonian influence, was an effectual 
denial of any genuine efficiency of antecedent causation. His own 
very early definition is as follows: 

Cause is that, after or upon the existence of which, or the 

existence of it after such a manner, the existence of another 

thing follows.’ 
In his discussion of the will he can speak of one event’s depending 
on another as its ground or reason, yet the prior event is really a 
means, directly used by the one ultimate Cause, rather than a proper 
efficiency in itself. He can speak of natural necessity as having prag- 
matic validity in experience, yet ever as dependent on the one true 
Cause. 

Calvinism had asserted, without philosophical refinements, that 
the divine ordering operates without violence either to natural de- 
terminism or to human freedom. The New England fathers put it 
thus at Saybrook: 

God from all eternity did by the most wise and holy coun- 
sel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the crea- 


tures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes 
taken away but rather established. 


2Works (D) I, p. 668. 
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Edwards made it clear that this was possible because violation to a 
system, determined or free, can properly occur only in the plane of 
action of that system. Injection of an external physical force into a 
physical system would violate the integrity of the system. But the 
human will does not violate the mechanics of the body in directing 
it. So God, in directing both the physical and the volitional, does not 
violate them, however deterministically he orders them. The divine 
predetermination operates by what Edwards calls “philosophical 
necessity.’ We are never given a really adequate definition of this 
concept; the nearest to such comes from the debate on the will. 

Philosophical Necessity is really nothing else than the full 

and fixed connection between the things signified by the 


subject and predicate of a proposition, which affirms some- 
thing to be true... . 


This is not too obviously helpful. However, if we understand that 
Edwards is really illustrating the principle that ultimately necessity 
is a matter of mutual implication, established, and to be “seen,” as it 
were, immediately and simultaneously, we may begin to get his 
viewpoint. 

He is, in effect, restoring the fulness of causation to cosmology. 
In spite of Aristotelian residues, the Galilean-Newtonian world 
practically recognized only efficient cause; indeed, scholastic argu- 
ments to God as First Cause betray an even earlier tendency so to 
think of the empirical world. Considering all the logical shuffling 
involved, in arguing from the necessity of an antecedent cause for 
everything, and then blandly asserting that we must assume one 
uncaused Cause, one might have suspected that a cosmos with only 
efficient causation was not really even thinkable. Edwards reaffirms 
causation as ultimately one, and as presented to us as a concatenation 
of necessary mutual implications. The whole must be what it is, and 
the parts are so determined within it. 

On the assumption that efficient cause is alone to be considered, 
religion can be saved from Deism only by abundance of miraculous 


Sec. III (5). 
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interventions; apart from them, the only possible contact of God and 
the ongoing cosmos is way back at the beginning. The same 
Platonism which, by breaking the Aristotelian monopoly, helped 
make possible the world of Newton, was now called upon to save 
religion from the implications of that world. 

With respect to human conduct, Edwards comes close to 
behaviorism, every human act being the necessary resultant of that 
relevant group of influences which add up to the “strongest motive.’ 
And the inward elements of this motive are as little under man’s 
creative control as are the outward ones. For Edwards that is as it 
should be, since the ultimate determination is that of God. 

Irreducible good, for Edwards, is either excellency or pleasure 
in excellency. To be sure, he is not always consistent in thus quali- 
fying pleasure, but his general view clearly demands it. Excellency 
cannot be defined, of course, but its functional aspect can be, and 
the definition is “consent to being?’ That is, excellency is the mutual 
implication of all reality, when that implication is considered as an 
act or as an attitude. Human virtue is only the human specification of 
this. That the ultimate determiner of man’s consent is not man 
himself is considered irrelevant. The only important thing is that 
the highest good and demand of the whole is served, either directly 
or by compensation. Virtue and reward of human agents, or sin and 
punishment, seem to serve equally well. 

The essentially aesthetic nature of Edwards’ thinking becomes 
especially evident here. For him everything, in fact, which we call 
“good” or “evil)’ appears beautiful, when seen in all its implications. 
Considered by itself, evil is still evil, heinously evil, as evil as only 
local opposition to the infinite good and beauty can be. 

Another aesthetic stumbling block for ordinary ethics appears in 
Edwards’ compounding of the qualitative and the quantitative. A 
good being that is bigger than another otherwise of the same quality 
is therefore better. Is a bad being therefore the worse for being 
bigger? Not in this scheme. Anselmic feudal theory still holds. A 
bad being is worse the more contemptibly small it is. This is too 
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simply stated to do Edwards full justice, but it is not unfair to his 
general tendency or the practical implications. 

Human virtue is consent to being—absolute consent. As uncon- 
ditional affirmation of objective value, this is benevolence, and 
benevolence is what God requires of man. But man may affirm value 
because it pleases him, even in a self-centered way. This is love of 
“complacence?’ 

Love which is complacence is good if it has God for its ultimate 
object, and loves other things only for His sake; otherwise com- 
placence is an evil. But, speaking functionally, man is benevolent 
only when he is also pleased. For, Edwards asserts, to be pleased, to 
affirm, to choose, are only different words for the same thing. 
Whether or not a man is pleased by the right things, depends not 
only upon their rightness but also on the kind of man he is. Strictly 
speaking, he has no option. It is a case of “love at first sight” or 
love never. 

As we may already have suspected, there is no place here for 
really unconditioned good will, for agape, love to persons without 
regard to their merits or objective value. A man should love God, 
his fellow man, himself—each according to objective worth. Selfish- 
ness is no worse than any other disproportionate love. ‘This follows 
necessarily from the command to love all things for God’s sake, 7.e., 
for what they mean to God. As for God, He loves Himself su- 
premely, and that is only being realistic with respect to the objective 
value of His excellency. In the last analysis, God loves His creation 
for its instrumental value, its value for the enhancement, as it were, 
of His own glory. | 

Edwards’ theory of knowledge has already been involved in 
discussion of other items. The distinctive note is his thoroughgoing 
“sense” emphasis. We cannot call it pan-sensational, pan-sensate, or 
pan-sensual, for all these have misleading connotations and usages. 
I suggest “pan-sensistic” as being as least uncontaminated, however 
inadequate otherwise. | 

All knowledge is ‘sensed?’ That is, what is really known is 
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presented to the mind with immediacy. The physical sense organs 
play their part, but their stimulation does not in itself mean our 
sensing anything. When we sense some item of knowledge, we sense 
it as idea: the reality-as-apprehended. Whether we sense color, 
hardness, or beauty, or even logical necessity, it is all ultimately the 
same. The idea emerges in (not out of) our whole-reaction to the 
relevant whole which we sense. 

The only distinction to be made is between man’s natural 
capacity of sensing and the “divine and supernatural light” by which 
we can sense the truly holy. In religious terms, this is a gift of grace, 
but philosophically it is just as an empirically other dimension of 
sensing, of becoming immediately aware. 

The “idea” is thus reality-as-apprehended’ It is, functionally— 
this is not an Edwardian term, but appropriate enough—it is, func- 
tionally, the only reality for us. And it is thoroughly objective, and 
by no means a product of irresponsible imagination, since it is 
determined by a concatenation of reals: the reality sensed, the 
sensing self, the whole—or God. 

In philosophical methodology Edwards was both empirical and 
rationalistic. “he empirical, which determined his constructive 
thought, was altogether prior; the rationalistic or dialectical was 
mostly for argumentative purposes, and these largely negative. His 
other use of the rationalistic method was exploratory, to suggest 
possible positive truth. But the only positive “proof” admitted was 
the final “sensed” necessity of the real or the true—its sensed 
immediate necessity. 

Edwards’ empiricism fneluded sae and dogmatic truths 
so far as these are actually sensed or “tasted?” Perhaps not all things 
could be “tasted” as being in themselves true, but they might be 
sensed as congruent to the tasted reality. 

This is very close indeed to the current doctrine of the Word of 
God, as immediately confronting the spirit or mind of a man, the 
Word self-communicated through the written scripture or the 
preaching of its truth. If Edwardianism is authentic Calvinism, then 
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the current strictures upon Neo-Orthodoxy, as being a “new mod- 
ernism,’ may betray a lack of historical self-awareness on the part of 
some critics. To be sure, there were Calvinists in Edwards’ own day 
who vehemently denied his version of Calvinism. 

It is simple truth to say that Edwards had no real competitors in 
his own day. Both in the originality with which he reworked his 
materials to serve his ends, and in his power of sheer sustained intel- 
lectuality, he towered above his age, and has, indeed, few peers in 
any age. Occasionally one can see that he suffered in the quality of 
his own production, because of the lack of competent critics. He 
could, so to speak, “get away with murder) and now and then 
yielded to the temptation. The few times he stooped to an argu- 
mentum ad hominem only throw in sharper relief the consistently 
high level of his thought and writing. 

As with so many great men, it was Edwards’ lot, presumably 
predestined, to be followed and defended by lesser men. In their 
hands, his distinctions became blurred, his metaphysical necessity 
became common efficient fate, and his universal benevolence to 
being was bifurcated into a willingness to be “damned for the glory 
of God” and a highly personalized kindly concern for one’s fellow 
men. [he debate on the will was argued pragmatically and logically, 
and settled, more or less, on Kantian terms; that is, responsibility 
presupposes real, functional ability, and the ultimate determiner of 
an event, whether man or God, must ultimately be responsible for 
its values or disvalues. Edwards’ rejoicing over the suffering of 
damned infants was too much for the rising humanitarianism of 
subsequent periods. The anthropological concern, which charac- 
terized New England theology from the beginning, proved only 
slightly deflected by Edwardian theocentrism, and that very theo- 
centrism itself, as reafirmed by the continuing New England the- 
ology, was revealed more and more clearly as an inverted anthro- 
pology and the projection of negative self-fecling. The aesthetic 
and moral intuition which he stressed, led other men to altogether 
un-Edwardian conclusions, especially as to the dignity and power 
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of man. His philosophical idealism helped condition his successors 
to respond to other idealistic systems and to forget his own. Above 
all, the dominant interests of religious men found more adequate 
expression in other terms, and Edwards gathered dust. 

We would do him no honor by withholding what may appear 
to us as valid criticisms. It seems evident, on various counts, that his 
thought led him into what is actually a naturalistic absolutism. He 
could not escape the conclusion (it was practically his starting point 
in mature life) that whatever is, is ultimately right. All creative 
tension between the real and the ideal, the “is” and the “ought,’ is 
theoretically removed. And the remaining tension, between the 
actual and the commanded, is haunted by a ghostly unreality, and 
the ethical gives place to arbitrary power and sheer submission. Man 
the active and living is commanded to respond to the observer’s 
world. The moral, as distinct from the aesthetic, has no consistent 
place. By divorcing responsibility (man’s) for acts from their actual 
authorship (God’s)—leaving men aware, but helplessly aware that 
they are sinful—he made impossible any thoroughgoing ethic of 
obligation. 

Another item is his essential reduction of the personal to im- 
personal categories. Person-to-person, as such, had no real place in 
his system. Whatever may be charged to dogmatic and logical 
necessities, the basic truth is that the personal was, for him, always 
to be subordinated to the awareness and the values realizable in 
isolation. He, like Kierkegaard a hundred years later, feared and 
distrusted the interpersonal, in part as a barrier to true objectivity. 

Nor can we approve Edwards’ elimination from his theories of 
life and values of any place for unconditional good will, the will to 
create values where they are not objectively evident in men, the 
love for persons as such which seems to be the undogmatic meaning 
of the Cross and of every other example of vicarious sacrifice. That 
his practice was far better than his theory does not validate the theory. 

Edwards, quite unwittingly performed a great service to religion 
and to philosophy in that he revealed the uneasy and pragmatic 
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compound of empiricism, rationalism, and confessional symbolism 
in high Calvinism. What he could not do to validate the system as 
a monolithic whole, will not be done. More than any other Calvinist, 
he brought men to face without blinking, the full content of a too- 
easily-professed faith and creed. In fact, he provides us today with 
a case study of Calvinism, its weaknesses and its great strengths, at 
a time when Calvinisms of varying types are being vigorously 
asserted. 

There is a truly modern note in the way Edwards delineated 
what we term existential knowledge, as something inseparable from 
man’s whole response to the wholeness of things. His work stands as 
a bar of judgment upon any attempt to separate thought from life, 
or man from his total context, or to exalt reason, will, or feeling as 
sufficient for the good life. 

In his failures and successes, Edwards stands like a beacon, light- 
ing the way of truth, and warning from the very rock on which he 
stands. America’s first philosopher is worthy of the best who have 
followed and who shall yet follow him. 


Dream Within Dream 


By Mar WINKLER GooDMAN 


Oh strange conceit: a dream within a dream; 
By what caprice or whim did fate devise 

So intricate and sinister a scheme 

To taunt the spirit, or to tantalize 

With dark enigma? How can one unwind 
This knot within the knot? Or can it be 

That hidden at the inmost core of mind 

We may surprise the riddle’s golden key? 


And can it be that life is nothing more 

Than dream within a dream, time without end? 
Behind each door, another paneled door.... 
Beyond each river bend, a farther bend 

Till one is lost; the maze becomes too deep, 
And one pleads only for a dreamless sleep.... 


Virginia Woolf, Benevolent Satirist 
BY 


AILEEN D. LORBERG 


lL. CONSIDERING the literary art of Virginia 
Woolf, critics have in the past limited their discussions largely to 
her competence as a novelist and essayist, to the brilliance or obscu- 
rity of her style of writing, and to the question of her permanence 
in the field of English letters, Very little seems to have been said with 
regard to Virginia Woolf the humorist. Perhaps this is partly because 
it is dificult for anyone to accredit a sense of humor to a woman 
who took her own life. Yet by her suicide Mrs. Woolf dramatized a 
point which all the humorists of all times have been ready to declare 
—that humorists are, for the most part, the unhappiest of mortals, 
that they laugh because they must not cry. Or, as Mrs. Woolf herself 
phrased it in A Room of One’s Own, “The beauty of the world 
which is so soon to perish has two edges, one of laughter, one of 
anguish, cutting the heart asunder?’ 

Enough has been written of the tragic side of Mrs. Woolf’s life, 
and it is our purpose, at this time, to view the other side, the more 
amusing (and, it is to be hoped, enduring) aspects of her thought and 
philosophy, as evidenced in certain of her best-known essays, novels, 
and fictional biographies. 


At least one word in our terminology calls for clarification. The 
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term “satire,” as it is understood in the realm of the comic and as 
applied to this discourse, is to be interpreted as jocular and aimless 
play rather than serious corrective work; as teasing rather than 
propaganda. Satire as a comic device encompasses almost every 
known trick of capering, of making fun of—exaggeration, under- 
statement, inference, analogy, cheapening, deflation, inversion, let- 
down of expectation, jumps from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
perhaps everything else that invokes laughter with the exception of 
crude mockery and ridicule. It is “kidding” on an intellectual level. 
And “kidding?” as the philosophers of the comic point out, is synony- 
mous with the word “capering;’ caper being the Latin word for goat. 
There is something about a goat that seems to ask for ridicule; 
though it is always a friendly ridicule, bearing an element of com- 
passion toward the victim of the joke. 

The satire of Virginia Woolf is largely of the capering variety. 
Yet, like that of Aristophanes, there is an aristocratic quality about 
it. Io borrow a phrase from Max Eastman, it is “a scorn too utter 
to be anything but quiet:’ It does not often attack, for to attack 
would be to compliment. It merely ridicules. And it is of that blessed 
and benign sort of ridicule that includes rather than pities the self. 
That the essayist could laugh at herself as readily as she laughed at 
others places her in the category of the humorist as opposed to the 
wit, who, like Jonathan Swift, could laugh only at others and at 
forces outside himself. 

Mrs. Woolf was more the humorist in her early writings than in 
her later work. In her latter years she was often too obscure to be 
read for pleasure or complete understanding. Whether the shift was 
due to incipient insanity or merely to the increased sensibilities of 
the artist is not for such obtuse mortals as we to declare; especially 
as the two conditions, in the case of the artist, are apt to go hand in 
hand. But inasmuch as the language of her later work was a private 
or semiprivate one, in which sensibility often obscures the sense, we 
shall of necessity confine our observations to her earlier writings, in 
which the humor is clear, intentional, and delicately pointed. 
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Among the most enchanting of her writings of satirical intent is 
the book-length essay A Room of One’s Own, published in 1929. It 
consists of two papers dealing with the lamentable position of women 
as writers, or as anything else, for that matter, in the patriarchal 
society of the England of her day; part one, presenting a survey of 
the sorry history of woman as a writer; part two, lauding her for the 
writing she has managed to do despite her enforced role as man’s 
subordinate and alleged inferior, ever since time began. Woman, 


laughs Mrs. Woolf, has 


borne and bred and washed and taught the 1623 million 
human beings . . . in existence . . . and that takes time... 
But at the same time may I remind you that there have been 
at least two colleges for women in existence in England 
since the year 1866... and that in 1919—which is a whole 
nine years ago—she was given a vote? .. . When you 
reflect upon these immense privileges and the length of 
time which they have been enjoyed . . . the excuse for lack 
of opportunity no longer holds good. . . . 


Here the author achieves her satirical effects largely through 
irony, which in this particular instance may also be identified as a 
type of inversion. The facts with which she introduces her point 
are her weapons, though the technique employed is more subtle 
than objective. Mrs. Woolf launches no direct attack, but accom- 
plishes her aim through inference. 

The essence of her argument for women as writers is that any 
woman, given a room of her own and an annuity of five hundred 
pounds, can succeed as a writer. Mrs. Woolf knows better, but it 
pleases her to exaggerate to make her point: that women, so far, 
haven’t had the ghost of a chance. Some few have found the time 
to become bad novelists, she points out with examples appropriate 
to her case—but they have done so in spite of, not because of, their 
relative place in the scheme of things. 

The author tells us, further, that there are no women poets, 
because poetry, first of all, demands intellectual freedom, and on 
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that account has not had time to shape itself in woman’s hard strug- 
gle for existence. In the case of Mrs. Woolf, however, other forces 
were obviously against her becoming a poet. The first requisite of 
poetry, true poetry, is high seriousness, and high seriousness was a 
thing the British authoress found difficult of achievement. It was 
more natural for her to laugh than to cry, easier for her to make fic- 
tional characters laughable than tragic. And she could never quite 
resist the temptation to laugh at the utter seriousness of the poets, es- 
pecially young poets, to find new names for the commonplace, to 
glorify the ordinary with the supernatural. She was forever ruining 
some promising poetic thought of her own with some gross paren- 
thetical aside, some surprising turn or letdown of expectation. She 
could seldom be sublime without turning ridiculous in the same 
breath. It was a favorite trick of hers, for example, to describe some 
glorious scene abounding in sunshine and beauty and then, after hav- 
ing draped it in all the exquisite color and harmony known to God 
and man and Virginia Woolf, to retract the whole of it or to con- 
clude with some absurdity so out of keeping with the initial senti- 
ment as to make all poetry and all attempt at poetic thought seem 
utterly ridiculous. As, for example: 

... the flash of some reality leaping, as its way is, out of the 

heart of spring. For youth— 

Here was my soup. Far from being spring it was in fact 
an evening in October. It was plain gravy soup. There was 
nothing to stir the fancy in that. One could have seen 


through the transparent liquid any pattern that there might 
have been on the plate itself. But there was no pattern. 


Whether it is evidence of the author’s broad and balanced out- 
look, the philosopher’s inability to confine herself to one side of the 
issue only; whether it stems from the proclivity of the artist to ex- 
amine the back as well as the front of a picture; or whether it is be- 
cause of the intense fragility of poetic thought, the poet’s need for 
relief after intense poetic concentration—this sort of thing creeps into 
her writing again and again. Her humor is irrepressible. 
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Such deviations at the expense of an idea are not permissible in 
serious writing; to the poet or satirist of serious intent they would 
not even occur. And the tendency is so characteristic of Mrs. Woolf 
that no reader half familiar with her style could take her seriously 
even if she chanced to leave an intensely poetic thought intact. The 
reader would be forever at pains trying to decide what ridiculous 
afterthought she had managed to suppress. Thus, what Mrs. Woolf 
says of Laurence Sterne in her essay on his Sentimental Journey might 
just as well be applied to herself: “(He leads us to the very brink of 
some deep precipice of the soul; we snatch one short glance into its 
depths; next moment, we are whisked around to look at the green 
pastures glowing on the other side’’ Save that, in the case of Mrs. 
Woolf, the pastures on the other side may not only no longer be 
green, they may have vanished altogether. 

Written several years earlier than A Room of One’s Own, a 
briefer essay of perhaps more serious intent is the literary masterpiece 
entitled Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown, being an exposition on the art 
of novel-writing presented by Mrs. Woolf before a meeting of the 
Cambridge Heretics Club. However, even though she speaks of lit- 
erature as though it were a passion rather than a mere topic of con- 
versation, the entire tone of the essay is playful—a delightfully satiri- 
cal expostulation on the Edwardian novelists, with special reference 
to the three giants of the age, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, and 
H. G. Wells. But inasmuch as most of the satire is implicit, lying in 
the inferences and overtones rather than in isolated comment, it 
would not be particularly helpful to do any direct quoting from the 
work itself. The proof, after all, is in the reading. And while it is a 
well-known fact that literary essays such as Mrs. Woolf’s are now on 
the whole considered a kind of dead language, and Mrs. Woolf and 
her era are largely (though only temporarily, we feel certain) ex- 
tinct, Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown remains one of the most pungent 
commentaries ever written, its literary doctrine as sound and appli- 
cable today as it was at the time of its writing. 

The essence of the truly great novel, as Mrs. Woolf states in the 
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above-mentioned essay, lies in character portrayal. Mrs. Dalloway, 
published in 1925, is little more than a gallery of fictional portraiture, 
It is all humorous portraiture, for it is, of course, another satire on 
women and the pretensions of polite society. There is scarcely any 
plot to the story at all. The action, if action it may be called, takes 
place in a single day, and there are no events. There is only one big 
event, a ridiculous party given by the socially ambitious heroine 
Clarissa Dalloway, at which we get acquainted with all other sorts of 
social climbers, lunatics, and a handful of shallow and pretentious 
lords and ladies who, like the Hugh Whitebread who attends, “got 
some little post at court, looked after the King’s cellars, polished the 
Imperial shoe-buckles, and went about in knee-breeches and lace 
ruffles’ Each lord and lady, however, as Mrs. Woolf is particular to 
point out, has some claim to distinction, something that no one else 
has, even if it is only linen-cupboards. 

Mrs. Woolf confines her portraits almost entirely to people be- 
longing to the upper strata of society, the very meanest of her char- 
acters being men and women who have at least skirted the fringes of 
royal circles. And they are all borderline cases in more than one sense 
of the word. The men are either fops or fools, the women no brighter; 
her sense of proportion is an unusually fair one. And, coming from 
the pen of a woman who herself belonged to the select of the land, 
whose father was Sir Leslie Stephen, her commentaries seem all the 
more just, apt, and revealing. Undoubtedly she knew the class of 
whom she wrote, for she belonged to them, though she was not of 
them. She was herself related to half the scholarly aristocrats of Eng- 
land, and all the famous literary lights of her day were often at her 
house. But it was not the greatnesses of the great that she chose to 
portray, for she liked too well to show them up—to laugh at their 
shams and shortcomings, the weak spots which they were forever at 
pains to conceal and which, because all conscious endeavor is futile, 
they forever succeeded only in disclosing. 

The author’s penchant for belittling the aristocracy, with its ever- 
lasting preoccupation with lineage, is perhaps nowhere better exem- 
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plified than in the introduction to her biography of the Brownings’ 
Spaniel FJush, The story itself is more fantasy than satire and as such 
is not entirely within the pale of this discourse; but the satire behind 
her presentation of the dog’s intricately involved ancestry at the out- 
set of the narrative is clearly aimed and noteworthy. 

“The Spaniel, then,’ elaborates the author after a detailed resumé 
of its reputed ancestry, “was taking his ease when the Plantagenets 
and the Tudors and the Stuarts were following other people’s ploughs 
through other peoples’ mud.’ Long before the Howards and Cav- 
endishes had riven above the common ruck of Joneses and Smiths, she 
tells us, the Spaniel family was distinguished and apart—‘and as the 
centuries took their way, minor branches broke off from the parent 
stem?’ Equally touché are the glimpses we are given of the Spaniel 
Club, to whom light eyes were undesirable, curled ears worse, and a 
topknot fatal. The nearest approach to the organization, Mrs. Woolf 
concludes with satirical analogy, was the English Herald’s Club, 
which we assume from her comment must have based its membership 
on surface qualities and outer trappings rather than on inner merit— 
a common failing among the upper classes of all lands and ages. 

Like Flush, Orlando, written in 1927 and published a year later, 
is pure fantasy—the story of a wild-goose chase throughout three 
centuries (the wild goose being the classical bird of poetry). It is 
also in part autobiographical, though the autobiography is of the 
growth of her mind rather than of the events of her life; precedent 
for which suggestion may be found in her essay on The Strange 
Elizabethans, which begins with the declaration that “There are few 
greater delights than to go back three or four hundred years and be- 
come in fancy at least an Elizabethan?’ For this is precisely what she 
does in Orlando, the hero being a young and ambitious Elizabethan 
poet who at seventeen is going through all the mental and emotional 
torments peculiar to the youthful writer—such an one as Mrs. Woolf 
might have been at the same age. It is unlikely, at any rate, that at 
seventeen she had reached that state of maturity that enables one to 
laugh at one’s own efforts to write deathless verse; she was probably 
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trying very seriously to be a poet, like most literary geniuses in their 
teens, and taking herself even more seriously than she allows Orlando 
to take himself in the story: 


Soon he had covered ten pages and more with poetry. He 
was fluent, evidently, but he was abstract. Vice, Crime, 
Misery were the personages of his drama: there were Kings 
and Queens of impossible territories; horrid plots con- 
founded them; noble sentiments suffused them; there was 
never a word said as he himself would have said it, but all 
was turned with a fluency and sweetness which consider- 
ing his age . . . and that the sixteenth century had still some 
years of its course to run, were remarkable enough. At last, 
however, he came to a halt. He was describing, as all young 
poets are forever describing, nature, and in order to match 
the shade of green precisely, he looked (and here he showed 
more audacity than most) at the thing itself, which hap- 
pened to be a laurel bush growing beneath the window. 
After that, of course, he could write no more. Green in na- 


ture is one thing, green in literature another. .. . The shade 
of green Orlando now saw spoilt his rhyme and split his 
metre. 


The story, like all of Mrs. Woolf’s stories, is simple in plot. Or- 
lando, in the course of the narrative, has his flings with the opposite 
sex, whichever happens to be the opposite sex at the time. (For in 
the middle of the tale, our hero changes sex.) Yet through it all the 
youthful poet, like his creator, is an escapist—spending his youth at 
his books and his desk, then in a moment of discouragement fleeing 
the literary life in favor of a public one, that of Ambassador to 
Turkey; fleeing the Embassy to follow the gypsies, abandoning the 
gypsies to return to England; only to find himself (but by now, her- 
self) in trouble with the law and regretting his return. And always, 
at every turning point, in every crisis, with every new disappoint- 
ment or disillusionment, he gets out his favorite manuscript “The 
Oak Tree” and goose-quill pen (plucked from the wild goose of the 
chase, presumably) and seeks consolation in his work. ‘Io escape to 
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the world of letters was to be consoled. Modern psychiatry would no 
doubt have had a suggestion or two to make to Orlando, just as it 
might have tried (in vain, we hope and trust) to do something about 
his creator and counterpart. And the author herself would have 
been the first to admit the need, as evidenced by her statement that 
“ .. once the disease of reading has laid hold upon the system it 
weakens it so that it falls an easy prey to the scourge which dwells 
in the inkpot and festers in the quill. The wretch takes to writing... 3: 
And as the subsequent events of her own life bore out, no one knew 
better than Mrs. Woolf, for all her gaiety and laughter, how wretched 
the writer can be. 

Whether Orlando’s change of sex was indicative of a suppressed 
desire on the part of the author, who certainly resented the shackles 
imposed upon her sex; whether her purpose was to indicate the hu- 
man need for and propensity toward escape regardless of sex; to sati- 
rize the Elizabethan disposition to disguise; to suggest the effeminate 
nature of the poet, or to show that none of us is wholly male or fe- 
male; or whether it was simply another way of stating that Orlando, 
being male, was a fool, and all the more so for not knowing what a 
good thing he had in being a member of the more privileged sex— 
must be left to more competent judges than this writer. But the 
change of sex, it would seem, was of satirical if also of whimsical and 
psychological intent. The story opens with the observation that “He 
—for there could be no doubt about his sex, though the fashion of the 
time did something to disguise it. . . ?” and then, as if to prove that 
nothing in life is certain excepting change, the author is forced and 
forces us to retract the doubt which no one has been allowed to 
entertain. 

The background of the story gives us a wild bird’s view of the 
history of English literature with special emphasis on the Elizabethan 
Age and the customs of the day. We are carried through the age of 
Pope and Dryden, we graze the Victorians on the wings of the wild 
goose, and we wind up with Mrs. Woolf’s contemporaries the Geor- 
gians, in the year 1927. But it is the character of the young poet, Mrs, 
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Woolf’s own counterpart, that predominates the scene and makes the 
story one delightful satire from start to finish. 

Rich in satire directed at the customs and fashions of the day, 
however (for fashion is always fair game for ridicule), legal and 
court procedures are not spared, nor life at court, nor the great and 
small vanities of great and small people. The picture of Orlando at 
the ‘Turkish Embassy presents a ridiculously illuminating picture of 
the life of the ambassador of any time or place, and it is quite under- 
standable that the strain proves to be too much for the young poet’s 
sensitive soul and vitals even as it would have been too much for his 
creator’s. Orlando’s subsequent change of sex, it is safe to hazard at 
this point, might very well have been a physiological manifestation 
of a psychological attitude and state of mind. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the minute the change was effected Orlando made her escape 
and was off to join the raggle-taggle gypsies. With the gypsies, we 
are told, she was happy for a while, having “no documents to seal or 
sign, no flourishes to make, no calls to pay . . . no boxes, red, blue, 
or green... presented to her. ..no key, let alone a golden key...” 
In lieu of which, “she milked the goats.’ 

Back in England, however, Orlando found herself up against the 
law on three counts: 

(1) that she was dead, and therefore could not hold any 
property whatsoever; 

(2) that she was a woman, which amounts to much the 
same thing; and 

(3) that she was the daughter of an English duke who 
had married one Rosita Pepita, a dancer; and had had by her 
three sons who now declared that their father was deceased, 
and claimed that all his property descended to them. 


The author’s attitude toward the injustices and ridiculous techni- 
calities of legal procedure is implicit in the statement of the charges, 
without her ensuing comments which exemplify irony at its best. 
The lawsuits which followed, like ““The Oak Tree;’ are revived 
again and again throughout the remainder of the narrative, making 
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each succeeding reference a little more absurd than the one that went 
before. The legal involvements finally terminate in Orlando’s favor 
and the poem is published and runs into many editions; but the hero’s 
success is, like the whole story, ironical—it comes only after success 
no longer matters. Orlando, in the end, gets married and has a baby, 
ironically fulfilling her destiny as a normal woman. Yet we are re- 
minded that she must perforce be more than wife and mother: 


For if there are . . . seventy-six different times all ticking in 
the mind at once, how many different people are there not 
... all having the same lodgment at one time or another in 
the human spirit. Some say two thousand and fifty-two. ... 
Hence the astonishing changes we see in our friends. . . 
though one may say, as Orlando did, Orlando? still the Or- 
lando she needs may not come; these selves of which we are 
built up, one on top of another, . . . have attachments else- 
where; sympathies, little constitutions and rights of their 
own ...so that one will come only if it is raining, another 
only in a room with green curtains... for everybody can 
multiply from his own experience the difficult terms which 
his difterent selves have made with him—and some are too 
wildly ridiculous to be mentioned at all. 


Thus Virginia Woolf, laughing aristocrat, benevolent satirist, 
champion of her own downtrodden sex; critic, and scorner of critics; 
artist, and scorner of artists; gayest of philosophers—unhappiest of 
mortal beings. 


ee ee ey 


The Decentralist Philosophy 
of Industrialism 


PAUL MEADOWS 


Fh FIRST POSTWAR PERIOD brought a wide- 
spread interest in the philosophy of culture. There were many urgent 
reasons: revolution, war, business cycles, technological expansion and 
contraction, and social disorganization. This philosophic appraisal of 
culture took many directions; we know it under many names: Com- 
munism, Fascism, Socialism, Laborism, Co-operativism, Agrarianism. 
One might even suspect that almost all the possible definitions of the 
cultural situation of our times have already been made. Among these 
definitions for a new world is Decentralism. 

Friends of decentralism see it as the promotion of the long-range 
trends of social change set in motion by and identified with the revo- 
lution in thinking known as liberalism. Decentralists speak the lan- 
guage of historic liberalism: a person-centered culture, a free society, 
human security, democracy in political organization, a society of 
law. Not the only philosophy of culture to affirm the tenets of the 
liberal faith, decentralism is probably the only one to examine them 
and to seek their adaptation in terms of the technological possibilities 
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of the later industrial revolution. Decentralists are concerned with 
the changes in the conditions of human life caused by modern 
technics. 

Decentralists are not happy about the use of machine technology 
as institutionalized in western civilization. They conceive of the 
cultural setting of modern technology as both antitechnological and 
antihuman. They hold that industrialism as we have known it thus 
far is ultimately lethal both to the technological complex and to the 
human spirit. A full-flowering civilization cannot grow out of the 
soil of the social misorganization for which industrial culture has 
thus far been responsible. Decentralists find this misorganization in 
the conditions which most industrial peoples, whether communist or 
capitalist, uninquiringly assume to be natural phases of the machine 
technology. Decentralists are particularly incensed at the large-scale 
character of machine operations, the concentrations of people and 
factories, the increasingly abstract and secondary character of mod- 
ern culture, the impersonality of an anonymous mass society. These 
features are, they insist, neither necessary in a society using machine 
technology nor conducive to the satisfaction of values which liberal 
human beings have always felt are important to a full life. 

This dire judgment on technological culture derives in part from 
a number of assumptions about human action. These assumptions are 
few and simple, but they shape the appraisal which decentralists make 
of industrialism. 

In the first place, the conditions of human action should be with- 
in human control. The human being can hardly achieve the ends of 
his being in a situation the factors of which are beyond his under- 
standing and management. For example, the productive situation of 
the average industrial man has become dominantly large-scale and 
corporate; it is one in which the individual is active only as the need 
for his services may be determined by market changes. His housing, 
recreation, news, consumption requirements are commercialized 
through “the market;’ in standardized quantities, at mass-determined 
prices, in regimented units. Even so, their purchase depends upon 
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the thin thread of the cash nexus which “the job” creates and by 
which the economy as a whole is maintained. In conditions such as 
these, how can the average man, the decentralists want to know, lay 
claim to the prime requisite of his being—the control of his individual 
human situation? Decentralists are unimpressed by the pretensions 
of collective controls; for they are maneuverable and manipulable by 
forces transcending the individual human being, and the directions 
of their use have, as the tragic wartime ’teens and forties of our own 
century have witnessed, little relationship to the dignity and integ- 
rity of the human individual. 

In the second place, human action, according to the decentralist, 
must be organic. The actions of human beings are organic when they 
are not fragmented into spheres of interest and goal-seeking. This 
point should be put positively. Thus, appreciative values must be 
integrated with instrumental values. Art must win appreciation 
through creation. Community living must mean appreciation through 
participation. Family living cannot simply be verbal or vicarious, it 
must be collaborative: family values merge through family living. To 
be organic the work of production must be a phase of the work of 
consumption; the places and modes and interests of production in 
contemporary industrialism function apart from those of consump- 
tion. The modern industrial man is primarily a producer, secondarily 
a consumer. These daily facts of industrial existence point illustra- 
tively to the presence in industrial culture of giant distortions which 
split the unity of human experience. The community of human work 
and interest is a Babel of angry, fighting voices. The goals of the in- 
dustrial man have been sectioned off into compartmentalized and ex- 
ploited fragments. We succeed in being only pieces of man, searching 
for a common home. Decentralists are much concerned about the 
unity of human experience. They feel that industrialism, unlike most 
if not all historic culture systems, has succeeded in divorcing the con- 
ditions of human action from its ends. The patterns of human living 
have become massive, and the possibility of their control by the in- 
dividual human being, as well as their organic involvement with one 
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another, becomes ever more remote as large-scale group tangles with 
large-scale group in bitter rivalry. 

In the third place, action in a technological civilization must be 
person-centered. Decentralists seek a personalist civilization. The 
term “personalist” belongs, as Emmanuel Mounier has shown in his 
Personalist Manifesto, to “any civilization that affirms the primacy 
of the human person over material necessities and over the whole 
complex of implements man needs for the development of his per- 
son.’ The ethos of such a culture rejects the separation of spirit from 
matter, of thought from action; it seeks the unity of vocation and 
being, the integrative movements of living; it repudiates the thesis of 
the collective man with its pessimistic regard for the human person; 
it holds to “the interior principle of freedom and singularity.’ Com- 
mitment to a person-centered culture means negatively the denial 
of mass society with its overemphasis on surface associations; posi- 
tively it means the affirmation of communitarian society with its 
attention to the integral person. Decentralists see anonymous masses 
springing from the corrupt ground of powerless individuals. They 
hold to one supreme criterion of technological development; that 
it remain in the service of human beings as real persons, not as 
nameless digits in a numberless mass. Decentralists searchingly criti- 
cize industrialism not for its inherent inhumanity but for its failure 
to be humanized. 


CENTRALIZED SOCIETY THE ENEMY oF MAn 


The decentralist judgment on industrialism derives, in part, from 
an awareness of the wide-swinging movement in modern techno- 
logical culture toward concentration and centralization. Manifest 
mass patterns are bringing, uninterruptedly, mass frustrations of the 
conditions of human living, at least of those conditions which 
decentralists have posited as primary requirements of human living. 
A centralized industrialism does not nurture human nature. 

The decentralists’ quarrel is not with the machine but with the 
way of life built up around it. The machine as technology can only 
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be regarded as a liberating force, a humanizing phenomenon. It is 
the human organization of machine technics which arouses decen- 
tralists. 

It is futile to talk about machine technology apart from the 
social and economic structure which utilizes it. That structure is 
patterned after Leviathan, a collective system of power over men 
and materials. The spirit and figure of Leviathan dominates the 
societal structure of modern technics, whether capitalist or com- 
munist. Perhaps one of the most tragic myths of modern society is 
that the communist structure of machine technics is radically differ- 
ent from the capitalist structure. The private-property world of 
capitalist industrialism is no less centralized and the urgency for its 
centralization no less strong than is the public-property world of 
communist industrialism, and the exchange of the one system for 
the other is not the overwhelming revolution which the press and 
press agents of both systems would have us believe. 

The private-property world is peopled with businessmen, as 
economist R. A. Brady has shown with abundant documentation in 
his Business as a System of Power, who “are engaged in weaving 
parallel webs of control” These webs Brady calls “peak associations,’ 
and they seek out all those privileges and protections which en- 
courage their trend toward bigness and their drive toward mastery. 
They protect themselves, via privileges, against foreign and domestic 
competition, against dissolution, against becoming extramarginal, 
and against the business cycle and analogous hazards. Their appeals 
are constantly to status quo, and they exploit the slogans of steward- 
ship and service to hide the social and economic losses which the 
community as a whole sustains through their interlocking agree- 
ments and understandings. Being insecure, both at home and abroad, 
they prosecute the peace and the war of domestic and international 
imperialism. 

There are few who would deny that in the public-property 
world, with which Russia is associated in the public mind, “parallel 
webs of control” have also been woven. The social and political 
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technics of domination have differed, the names likewise, and doubt- 
less there are some other, perhaps marked, differences worthy of 
comment. But the relationships of all this superstructure, whether 
raised by private or public means and ends, to the logic and spirit 
of science-technology as embodied in the machine is nowhere self- 
evidently necessary or cogent. Indeed, the considerations which 
rationalize the universal trend toward collectivization and centraliza- 
tion, are not couched in the language of science-rationality. For 
example, there is the oft-repeated assertion that the process of 
economic centralization is inexorable and inevitable. The Marxists 
so regard it, and many a businessman enemy of Marxism mouths 
the Marxist—and Leninist—theory of necessity, according to which 
increasing concentration of control and imperialism represent natural 
developmental stages in capitalist economy. This thinking may be 
historical, and it may be philosophical, but even its friends hardly 
regard it as science. Some observers of modern industrialism see the 
trends toward economic centralization as in point of fact uneconomic 
and irrational. Thus, Caroline Ware and Gardner C. Means, in their 
little study The Modern Economy in Action, calling attention to the 
way in which industrialism has substituted large concentrated units 
for myriad small ones, proceed to outline the consequences: inflex- 
ible prices, imperfect competition, the distortion of the profit motive, 
the failure of purchasing power. They conclude: ‘The most crucial 
element which distinguishes the new economy from the old is the 
element of power. In the old economy, power relationships were 
not involved because the many competing units were relatively 
equal. In the new economy, the possession and exercise of power lies 
at the base of most economic problems?’ 

The failure of an increasingly centralized society to solve its 
economic problems has thus far only seemed to necessitate more 
centralization. The remedy for centralization, curiously enough, is 
thought to be more centralization. But it is a new kind of centraliza- 
tion, political in character: the strong, active, problem-solving State. 
What was at one time the “economic” problem of monopoly of 
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power has indeed become a “political” problem. There is today, for 
the average man, only the choice of monopolies: the peak associa- 
tions of business or the pyramids of government. 

The State has become, in both capitalist and communist indus- 
trialism, the chief guarantor of the rather complex standard of living 
of industrial man. Commenting on this turn to the state in his 
remarkably prophetic book, Revolution, Whither Bound?, H. F. 
Simon wrote, in 1935: ““The strong desire for organized efficiency, 
organized leadership, simplification, avoidance of waste, time and 
money, by roundabout procedures on one side, and the enthusiasm 
for the ‘leader’ on the other, have become new and decisive motives 
leading to change in political life?’ 

This revolutionary motivation has brought, or helped bring, into 
existence the mass States. Sometimes, in accordance with historic 
circumstances, these new State systems are “totalitarian;’ sometimes 
“democratic.” Always the hope is that they will by their mass power 
solve the problems and deliver from the dilemmas which the weak, 
do-nothing States of an earlier industrialism had actually connived 
in creating. The mistakes, impotence, failures of business monopolists 
have paved the way for the political monopolists, and the pattern of 
action which both have in common is centralization of power. 

The mass States, having brought a crisis economy into being by 
inaction, seek to prolong crisis economy by action. The illusions of 
security must be fostered; this work becomes the goal-striving of 
the mass parties. Paralleling the web of political and business power, 
the mass political parties of modern industrial nations duplicate in 
every feature the centralization of authority and decision common 
to their prototypes. In the summer of 1946 Ignazio Silone, resigning 
from the editorship of Avanti, organ of the Italian Socialist Party, 


wrote: 


[the mass parties] can represent, for democracy, the same 
dangers as the trusts in economy. They tend in the interior 
of their organizations toward an oligarchical regime, to- 
wards the concentration of the direction of the party 
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among the hands of a few leaders... . These parties gain 
more and more hold over public opinion. It is useless to 
combat monopoly in the economic order and to protect it 
in politics: one kind of trust would thus simply be re- 
placed by another. 


The speed and form of this replacement of economic by political 
centralization is an accident of time and circumstance. That it is 
universal, that it occurs in both capitalism and communism, cannot 
be denied. Seeking security for their masses, the mass States of 
modern industrialism also preserve the freedom of the masses—but 
only their freedom within the ideology. It is the narrowing ideology 
of centralization. 

Decentralists insist that the experiences of the last three decades 
show that this ideology is the enemy of the human being. For 
example, this ideology declares war on that minimal condition of 
humane living, the right to be different. One mass State liquidated 
that difference known as Judaism, another the difference called 
Liberalism. A centralized society, whether business-dominated or 
government-dominated, cannot tolerate difference. It is no mere 
incident of history, therefore, that the rise of the mass States has 
been one of violence and bloodshed exceeding, or so Harvard soci- 
ologist Pitirim Sorokin has reported, that of any previous period in 
human history. For the right to difference—and opposition—is being 
crushed by social and economic processes which, bearing no logical 
or necessary relationship to machine technology, make use of it to 
crush those preconditions of human living which decentralists have, 
as we have seen, made the starting points of their protest against 
contemporary industrialism. By divorcing the conditions of indi- 
vidual action from the controls over action, by fragmenting human 
life into spheres of interest and goal-seeking, by breaking down the 
institutional and personal patterns of living so that industrial men 
become amorphous masses, the mass States, both democratic and 
totalitarian, are nurturing a new human type, the mass man. The 
politics and economics of this new centralized society have nothing 
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in common with the politics and economics of the liberal man whom 
decentralists profoundly respect. Indeed, they have nothing in com- 
mon with the logic and spirit of industrial technology which decen- 
tralists, and perhaps only decentralists, want to keep alive through 
the fevers and ills of the mass State. 


A CENTRALIZED SOCIETY THE ENEMY oF MACHINE TECHNOLOGY 


Decentralists ask for the study of an unexamined assumption 
held by most modern industrial people. It is the assumption that the 
unwieldy structures of modern industrialism are logical extensions 
of machine technology. Decentralists maintain that this premise is 
far from the facts of the case, and they base their thesis on the 
argument that the historic industrial way of life is not synonymous 
with the machine culture made possible by science-technology. One 
way of expressing this view is to say that the outer structure of 
industrialism, a product of historic social forces, is like a loose-fitting 
shell over the inner structure, a product of the scientific method. 

The machine is the center of industrial technology: random 
energy is translated into disciplined power for the sole purpose of 
increased and cheaper production. This human management of 
mechanical energy consists jointly of specialized tools and instru- 
ments, knowledge of mechanical processes, and a co-ordinated set 
of human actions adapted to the uses of the new power. The 
immediate purpose is to set in motion by mechanical power an 
end-tool; the machine as a system of controlled efficiency can then 
convert physical resources into goods for human consumption. 
Through mechanical standardization, repeated acts of production 
yield enlarging quantities of commodities and services. 

This task calls for an outer structure: the assembly of machines 
and men for disciplined work: the factory. Machines and men have, 
in modern industrialism, been arranged in series—massed—so that the 
quantity of production rises while (theoretically at least) the cost 
per unit declines. The size of the assembly will depend in some 
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measure on the unit to be produced and the material to be processed. 
The organization of this productive effort and flow of products is, 
collectively speaking, called enterprise. Business enterprise is the 
co-operative work of man, land, and capital; it is a set of shared 
activities, and it may consist of a family, a community, a state, a 
person, a small group of persons, a mass; it may be public or private 
enterprise. 

This outer structure of machine technology—the factory, the 
business enterprise, and the industrial community in which both are 
located—has grown without any obvious attention being paid to 
the logic of machine production. This neglect can best be illustrated 
in the case of the myth of bigness. The machine, it is often and 
loudly said, requires bigness, mass scale: the giant-size corporation or 
the sprawling city. Yet economists have taught, since the days of 
Malthus and Ricardo, a fundamental principle of economic opera- 
tions known as diminishing returns. In both business and industry as 
well as in social life, size can become self-penalizing: size must bear 
a direct relationship to function. For the larger the plant, the more 
fixed the capital, the more restricted the adaptability. Bigness breeds 
bigness: the greater the fixed costs the stronger the drive toward 
expansion in order to cover costs. Massed mechanization becomes 
the rule of economic advance, but at the price of increasing costs 
and decreasing net returns. The mass structures of industrial people 
bent on massed mechanization have omitted the cornerstone of 
diminishing returns: “the stone which the builders rejected?’ The 
sharp, precise, cold rationality of science which is embodied in the 
machine finds no counterpart in the king-size corporation, whether 
public or private. 

Nor can it be found in the shapeless, industrial city, the “ten- 
tacular metropolis,’ as Lewis Mumford has named it. The massive 
industrial community, the epitome of the institutional life of modern 
industrialism, is diseased with hardening of the arteries: its swollen 
size creates congestion and imposes upon its communal activities all 
kinds of limitations. There are the physical limits of water, sanitation, 
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traffic, time; the economic limits of the frozen price-pyramids of 
land rents and mortgages, taxes, civic depletion, urban blight; the 
social limits of population density, complexity of life organization, 
institutional impoverishment. In other words, the giant cities of 
industrialism, while increasing in number and scope, have violated 
the vital principle of diminishing returns. 

The fact is, the enthusiasts of the mass States, of the mass enter- 
prise, of the mass city and of all the other mass structures have con- 
fused massed mechanization with the machine technology, holding 
that the two are interchangeable. Massed mechanization, paralleling 
our massing of all the other aspects of contemporary civilization, is 
simply, if tragically, the form which we have given machine 
technology. 

This form not only displays no high rationality, it is also blind 
to certain revolutionary changes which have been taking place 
within machine technology itself. For quietly and almost unobserved, 
science-technology has fashioned a new industrial revolution. Cen- 
tering around a new source of power, electricity, this “power revo- 
lution” has gone on to develop a new transformation of matter with 
its consequent novel source of energy, the atom. What was a decade 
or so ago an age of electronics has already become one of nucleonics. 
A post-industrialism has literally been born. 

Electricity gave industrial people a new technical base, exempli- 
fied in such forms as the dynamo, the motor, the turbine; and now 
there is the cyclotron. Unlike the older industrialism, in which 
machines, materials, manpower, and markets were centralized, this 
new technological revolution has made the dispersion of industry 
and people and institution both necessary and possible. It is a con- 
centration of physical power which, paradoxically, makes decen- 
tralization of social and economic power imperative. Mobility and 
reduction in prime costs and size of operations replace the older 
drive toward massed machine technics and personnel in most indus- 
tries. Power can be transmitted, particularly through the new grid 
systems, over great distances for the motivation of machines which 
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are becoming increasingly streamlined and adaptable. Meantime, 
there is that greatest decentralizer of all, the internal combustion 
engine, which has with modern aerodynamics conquered vast dis- 
tances with faster speeds and lowering costs. The massed assembly 
of materials, machines, motors, and men is becoming technologically 
obsolete. 

The appreciation of the new state of affairs in technological 
culture has thus far been keenest among the decentralists. For they 
see in it not only a negation of the theses of the mass society apolo- 
gists but an affirmation of the theses of the old-fashioned revolution- 
ists who built, or tried to build, a liberal society, an industrial civiliza- 
tion of free men. Decentralizing technics mean literally a recovery 
of the conditions of liberal beings: the individual control of the 
actions of individual men, the community of work and interest, the 
unity of freedom and security: the humanization of the machine. 
Decentralists hope not only for the nullification of the mass society 
of centralized power but also for the renaissance of a liberal society 
with a thoroughly decentralized system of technical and political 
power. 

But there is still the question, large and foreboding, of how such 
a transition can be accomplished. Can a decentralist social revolution 
take place which will match the decentralist technical revolution? 


PROGRAMS OF DECENTRALIST ACTION 


It is a fact that most of the programs looking toward the solution 
of the problems of modern industrial society stipulate a further 
centralization of authority. Etatisme is the guiding star of the modern 
reformer, and collectivism is his formula. If a democrat, he usually 
champions some kind of empirical or gradual collectivism; if a 
totalitarian, some radical or revolutionary collectivism. 

Decentralism does not eschew collective action. The decentralist 
becomes aware, as he tracks his problem to its lair, that many 
human situations call for collective action. Even so radical a decen- 
tralist as the well-known personalist Emmanuel Mounier had to 
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admit that “collective problems do require a minimum of collective 
solutions. . .”’ 

Decentralists differ, however, on this matter. While all of them 
want to assist the development of a socialized economy which will 
maximize the control possessed by every individual over his own 
actions, they want also to avoid those collective solutions which 
actually multiply the number and amplify the intensity of collective 
problems and which in turn call for further collective solutions. 
The reformer in modern industrial society is much like the cham- 
pion of the people in ancient Greek mythology who, seeking to 
slay the many-headed monster Hydra in the waters of Lerna, 
found to his dismay that two heads grew when one was lopped off. 

Decentralists are, moreover, not unaware that reaction, of the 
most deadly variety, often parades under the guise of decentralism. 
Many a monopolistic tycoon, political or business, will shout the 
slogans and voice the values of the decentralist creed as a mask for 
his own exploitative undertakings. Nazism preached agrarianism, the 
small community, the ancient ideals of the State, while burning and 
suffocating those Germans and other Europeans who dared, or had 
the Nazi-inspired misfortune, to be different. Many a big business- 
man or corporation director will ask for the dismantling of the 
collective controls of the State without confessing that his sole 
motive is to fleece those innocent lambs known as the public. It 
would be hideous, though familiar, irony if decentralism should 
become fashionable among its own enemies. 

As a small counter against such mischance, it would be wise to 
outline the programs and objectives of decentralist action. 

The political ancestry and affiliations of decentralism consist of 
all those movements and men dedicated to the cause of a free society 
for free man. “For the past ten or twenty years,’ Mr. Thurman 
Arnold told the Economic Club during the war years, “we have 
been obsessed with the economies of security:’ Decentralists have 
no such obsession: their concern is with the economics of freedom. 
For a man is free, they say, when he has the power to act. In an 
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economy of security, only those few who are vested with economic 
or political power can really act. Decentralists would restore those 
conditions to all men. 

Here the decentralists part company with one another, and the 
difference among them is primarily one of tempo, secondarily one 
of technic. Just as the Marxists two generations ago split into camps 
of gradualists and of revolutionists, so have the decentralists. Grad- 
ualist or conventional decentralists would give aid and sympathy to 
every movement or idea designed to augment the area of individual 
human control for all men. Thus, it is the creed of those specialists 
in problems of administration, private or public, who want to 
prevent or to soften the rigidities of private business or public gov- 
ernmental administration, rigidities which are collectively called 
bureaucracy. Bureaucratic administration is one which has failed to 
be a shared experience between top and bottom, leaders and led; 
it is one which has lost contact with its personnel and its public. 
Increased participation in policy-making and program-execution for 
the line and the staff, for the people and the agency, for the cus- 
tomer and the firm: this program of decentralist action David Lilien- 
thal, in his excellent TVA: Democracy on the March, correctly 
called “grass-roots democracy?’ Perhaps its most dramatic form in 
America today may be found in the many different types of regional 
planning organizations and movements: river valley, metropolitan 
community, industrial regionalisms. These programs reverse the 
older pattern of industrialism: their goal is concentration of tech- 
nical power with decentralization of authority. 

This motif rings out in the movements for management-worker 
councils and community co-ordinating councils. Their sponsors are, 
unwittingly perhaps, unrepentant decentralists. Conventional decen- 
tralists welcome any flight from the industrial city, suburbanization, 
dispersion of industry, rural resettlement, any small-scale industrial- 
ization of underdeveloped areas. Though they readily acknowledge 
the incompleteness of such remedies, they acclaim the attitudes 
which prompt them and the recognition of the underlying problems 
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which motivates them. Nor do decentralists, certainly not all of 
them, bewail the social service State as unmitigated evil. Fully cog- 
nizant of the weakness of such a State, they point to its utter necessity 
in a time of basic social and economic transition. Moreover, decen- 
tralists should not be afraid to use power, for the fear of power is 
as corrupting as Lord Acton said absolute power is. 

Radical or revolutionary decentralists sense only postponement 
or delay in the preceding solutions, which are at best only partial. 
Danger allayed is doubly strong some later day. Great risks require 
great measures. [hese radicals, who have nothing in common with 
Russian collectivists, ask for nothing less than a revolution in the 
property system of modern industrialism. 

Politically enfranchised men, having freed themselves from 
political tyranny, have gradually enslaved themselves to industrial 
tyranny by surrendering to centralized industrial control all the 
materials and tools of living. Their program must be, therefore, a 
return to the system of private property, but only to an égalitarian 
system of private property, in which all men are owner-producers. 
Unlike the communists, they reject the State ownership of produc- 
tive enterprise as being simply another form of centralized control. 
Burnham, they feel, accurately tagged a change to such a form as a 
managerial revolution. The radical decentralists demand a redistribu- 
tion of the property in production and the maintenance of an indi- 
vidually dispersed system of production. 

Sometimes called agrarianism, or, as in England “distributism,’ 
this radical type of decentralism will often regard the land, the self- 
sufficient and mechanically equipped farm, as the precondition of 
free men. Sometimes called co-operativism, this type of decentralism 
will often urge the development, as soon as possible, of producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operatives as the only way in which the modern 
man makes full use of the machine and retains the full complement 
of his economic and political powers. Sometimes called communi- 
tarianism, this type of decentralism will often see in the organic, 
small, rural community, co-operatively organized and self-sustaining 
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—perhaps ideologically homogeneous as well—as the preserver of 
human freedom in a technological age. Occasionally called anarch- 
ism, this type of decentralism will, infrequently it is true, reject all 
forms of organized heteronomous control, preferring to pursue a 
dream which has haunted man from Rousseau’s day, the dream of 
the natural man in a simple, primitive, and therefore good society. 

Many accents, therefore, may be found speaking this common 
language of decentralism. A community of voices is altogether 
fitting for this creed. Indeed, decentralists hope that ultimately their 
common faith may prove to be a Joseph-coat of many colors 
through which the brotherhood of the liberal man and the free 
society may be drawn together and together preserve their freedom. 


Reverie Beside a Tidal River 


By Mary Sinton LeEitcH 


If life be no adventure of the spirit, 

But empty as an hourglass drained of sand: 

If they speak truth whose bitter tongues declare it 
Only a gesture of an ironic hand, 


Then never would the moon reach down with fingers 
Charged with enchantment to adorn the night, 

To fill the hollows where the slow tide lingers 

With this profound tranquillity of light. 


Here—here is truth! Who is there could forswear it 
Or who deny beside this golden stream 

That life is an adventure of the spirit, 

Led by the glow of man’s undying dream. 


Notes and Discussions 


DR. MUELLER COMMENTS 


The review of my Education Limited (University of Oklahoma Press) in your 
Winter issue 1952, in its last paragraph, reports some of my points, though 
nothing of my standpoint. The whole long tirade before that consists of 
emotional stereotypes derived from John Dewey without relevance what- 
soever to my book. It is not the first time that disciples of the Dewey school 
of education have demonstrated how that school stifles the ability to think. 

It is simply not true that the chapter on “Practice and Pragmatism” 
“despises work?’ Anyone can read the exact opposite of what the reviewer 
insinuates on the very first pages of that chapter: “Man makes himself human 
through his work. . . ?’ But the reviewer is neither able to think this chapter 
in its dialectical context nor is he able to follow the dialectical structure of 
the chapter itself. 

What my study of the limited educational value of the logic of mathe- 
matical and natural sciences and of the dialectic of personal maturing has to 
do with Thomas Mann’s view of Hitlerism remains a well-guarded secret of 
the reviewer. And false, further, is his identification of the dialectical standpoint 
of the book with humanistic education. The dialectic of Education Limited is 
bound to shock any one-sided “ism” (including humanism) into reflection on 
their limitations; this is the meaning of the title. But it is also not unexpected 
when such shocks result not in a calm and collected re-examination of one’s 
own premises but in “blowing the top’ 

GusTAv MUELLER 
University of Oklahoma 


INSTITUTE FOR THE UNITY OF SCIENCE 


The Institute for the Unity of Science is offering a prize of $500 for the best 
essay on the theme “Mathematical Logic as a Tool of Analysis: Its Uses and 
Achievements in the Sciences and Philosophy’ Two additional prizes of $200 
each will be given for the next best two essays. This is an international contest, 
and is open to everyone. Essays must not exceed 25,000 words. They may be 
written in English, French, or German, and must be submitted before January 
1, 1953- Further information can be obtained from the Institute for the Unity 
of Science, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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Along the Bookshelf 


PHILOSOPHERS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Dream anv Reatity. By Nicolas Berdyaev, Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1951. 
Pp- XV-332. $4.50. 


Those who have been so often inspired by the messages of the late Nicolas 
Berdyaev will seize with avidity upon this which may be assumed to be the 
final volume from his pen. His going is a great loss to contemporary per- 
sonalism for he does himself assume this designation for his thought, a notable 
change since this title began first to be used for a definite attitude simultane- 
ously in France and America around the year 1910. 

A point of exceptional interest for all will be the autobiographical nature 
of the book in which the author endeavors by self-inspection to trace his 
spiritual pilgrimage, and it is a spiritual pilgrimage since the ever-recurring 
themes of all his books are represented in the words “spirit” and “freedom? 

Despite his intimate sympathies and relations with the West and his 
continual advocacy of the intrinsic value of the person, Berdyaev confesses 
himself an aristocrat and a Russian. This mood seems to have remained 
unaltered by his long exile in the West after the Russian Revolution. Yet there 
was nothing of the nationalist about him. He regarded his universalism itself, 
his hostility to nationalism, as being Russian. 

Physically he was the most striking figure this reviewer ever had the 
privilege of meeting and the portrait given in the book does not begin to do 
justice to the deep-set eyes which were as the lights of a hidden soul. 

Almost the first words of this spiritual biography provide the setting for 
all that follows: “Man’s personality is infinitely more mysterious than the 
world in which he lives, for it is, indeed, a whole world to itself?” (1) He 
marvels at the intimacy of family fellowship in Western society and had no 
feeling of “belonging” to his parents. Yet he speaks of his father’s love and a 
remarkable interview with him that changed the tenor of his life. It was from 
his father that he seems to have caught his spiritual insight rather than from 
his mother with whom his relations were more difficult, because of her 
“Frenchiness:’ A son of a Russian officer, he moved in the class of the gentry, 
with aristocratic associates, and a degree of wealth though he was beset by a 
sense of the “fundamental sinfulness” of riches. 

He was acutely aware of being unlike others and learned with dismay that 
despite his lack of adaptability, he had seemed to have become famous in 
Europe and found himself “occupying a place in the world? So he went 
through life with half-closed eyes and holding his nose. He felt a strong con- 
tradiction in his nature for he never suffered from a lack of vitality and yet 
the physiological functions were revolting to him. He could only ask “whether 
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or not the flesh denies or does violence to freedom” He found it easy to express 
his “emotions only toward animals” and yet we find him declaring that “to 
part with people, with things, with places, has been a source of agony to me 
as dreadful as death?” (29) He considers that time presents the fundamental 
problem of philosophy and provides the source of the revolutionary charac- 
ter of his thought: “revolution from beyond, from the transcendent into the 
immanent,’ (30) in contrast to what is generally believed. 

The great gift of time is freedom and so he put freedom as the basis of 
his philosophy: “The mystery of the world abides in freedom: God desired 
freedom and freedom gave rise to tragedy in the world. Freedom is at the 
beginning and at the end” (46) “Real tragedy is not of fate, as the Greeks 
believed, but of freedom” (57) It is impossible to respond to God unless he 
takes upon himself and bears the sufferings and afflictions of mankind, unless 
he is at once the High Priest and the victim?’ (58) So he can accept God only 
through Christ. 

So we follow out the development of this great spirit through spiritual 
solitude, anguish, freedom, revolt, pity, doubts, and wrestlings of the spirit. 
Early in his career he prefaced one of his articles “by a quotation from Pushkin 
(‘Thou art a king, live alone and freely tread the open road... ?) [which] 
was a first attempt to formulate the idea of personalism which came to be my 
idée maitresse and which I developed and amplified in later writings” (133) 

His final prophecy is this: 

When people tell me that a “new order” is to be brought about and 
man is to be released by a change in the mechanism of society, I want 
to say to them: for God’s sake refresh your memory! Your new order 
is as old as any other. There has never been a time when man was 
freed by society: he was always at its mercy, at its secular or religious 
mercy. So it was among the primitive tribes, so it has been ever since 
and, no doubt, so it will be until the end. A new “order” will arise on 
the ashes of all orders and as a result of the only effective, the person- 
alistic revolution. (309) Ph aha re 


Abert EINsteIn: PxILosopHEr-SCcIENTIstT. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
Library of Living Philosophers, Evanston, 1949. pp. Xvi-781. $8.50. 


This is volume seven in The Library of Living Philosophers, bringing us to 
date: Dewey, Santayana, Whitehead, Moore, Russell, Cassirer, and Einstein. 
The present work contains twenty-five descriptive and critical essays on 
Einstein’s contributions to physics, most of them by outstanding scientists 
and philosophers such as Niels Bohr, P. W. Bridgman, Kurt Gédel, and Victor 
F. Lenzen. It contains a complete bibliography of Einstein’s writings, as well 
as his autobiography, which the publishers state makes this volume unique, 
implying that the autobiography appears in no other place. ; 
Among the many valuable contributions which appear in this work, Fin- 
stein’s comments on the relation of epistemology to physics are especially 
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interesting. For example, his criticism of the statistical quantum theory is 
largely based upon philosophical considerations: 


What does not satisfy me in that theory, from the standpoint of 
principle, is its attitude towards that which appears to me to be the 
programmatic aim of all physics: the complete description of any 
(individual) real situation (as it supposedly exists irrespective of any 
act of observation or substantiation). (667) 


Einstein suggests that too narrow an epistemological outlook is involved in 
denying the possibility in principle of ever achieving a complete physical 
theory. For while the limitation should be recognized that objects used as 
tools for measurement do not lead an independent existence from the objects 
implicated by field equations, this does not present an absolute barrier even to 
talking about complete descriptions of individual (“real”) systems. Yet it is at 
this point that quantum theory fails. It is Einstein’s contention that quantum 
theory must be viewed as the description of ensembles of systems, rather than 
of individual systems, and in fact cannot be applied to describing individual 
systems completely. To shun the attempt to describe completely the physically 
“real” because it is defined for no observer (and hence is metaphysical), is to 
mistake the nature of understanding. While it is true that the attempt to 
explain must operate within a logically prior framework, this does not entail 
any absolutely final a priori categories: 


The theoretical attitude here advocated is distinct from that of Kant 
only by the fact that we do not conceive of the “categories” as 
unalterable (conditioned by the nature of the understanding) but 
as (in the logical sense) free conventions. They appear to be a priori 
only insofar as thinking without the positing of categories and of 
concepts in general would be as impossible as is breathing in a 
vacuum. (674) 


Einstein argues that quantum theory itself seems to be presently defended by 
those who cling a priori to the thesis that the description of nature by a 
statistical technique is epistemologically final. This preconception is unjusti- 
fied, he claims, since quantum theory does not yield a complete physical 
theory. On the other hand, any concept that is instrumental in formulating 
such a complete theory is justified, whether or not it employs ideas that may 
be classifiable as “metaphysical” from particular vantage points. The ultimate 
criterion for any conceptual system is “intelligibility? which Einstein appears 
to appraise in terms of “usefulness?” (673) GEORGE WATSON 


Aristore. Selected and translated by Philip Wheelwright. Odyssey Press, 
N. Y., 1951, pp. xlviii-3 36. $2.00. 


This translation reminds one of recent attempts to convey to English readers 
the meaning of Greek idioms in the New Testament for which idioms the Eng- 
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lish language has no structure suitable to express their meanings. The author 
states that his purpose is “‘to re-envisage Aristotle . . . in modern idiom” (v) 
However, Professor Wheelwright is laboring under the handicap of diction 
which recent translators of the New Testament ignore. Instead of substituting 
an expression for the meaning of a Greek idiom and conveying to the reader, 
although crassly, a semblance of the meaning, the author clings to the tradi- 
tional diction. Of course such a statement does not pertain to all cases but par- 
ticularly to those Greek idioms which form the nerve centers of Aristotle’s 
thought. This usage evidently derives from the author’s failure to grasp Aris- 
totle’s point of view. Aristotle differentiated particularly between logic and 
metaphysics (cf. De Anima, 425b30 vs. 426b77f). His logic was classificatory 
and he regarded it as a propaedeutic, an instrument people “should know .. . 
already when they come to a special study” (Metaphysics, 1005b4); while his 
metaphysics was dynamic. Notwithstanding these facts, the author explains 
that the metaphysical idiom “‘ousia in the primary sense, [is] substance... 
ousia in the secondary sense [is] the essence” (xxxii), i.e., a “this” is ousia, or 
substance, a “what” is owsia, or essence. The distinction is illustrated by the 
statement that this, substance, is a horse, essence; a logical difference whose 
point falls short of Aristotle’s metaphysical meaning. 

In the first place the terms “substance” and “essence” are garbled transla- 
tions of Aristotle’s idiom. The terms arose in the practical-mindedness of the 
Romans who disregarded Greek sagacity. The Roman inclination was toward 
reification, logic, classification and supplanted the Greek relish for reflection, 
metaphysics, and principles. Aristotle states that ousia signified four objects: to 
ti en einai, to katholou, to genos and to hy pokeimenon (Metaphysics, 1028b33- 
34). The Latin term “substance” erases the distinction between these objects 
and blurs them all in a single misconception. Moreover, mistranslating Aris- 
totle’s idiom to ti en einai by the Latin word “essence” ignores Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the dynamic of reality, exchanging process for thing. Of this idiom 
Grote says it contains “two correlates: each of them employing the other, and 
neither of them admitting of being realized or actualized without the other” 
(Aristotle, p. 454). The to ti en einai idiom expressed the principle of dual 
unity, yet, according to the author, it is “the ‘formal meaning’ (logos) which 
is expressed by a definition” (79) 

How much more meaningful for our time would Aristotle become if it 
were our privilege to know him as he was and not as succeeding cultures have 
remade him to fit their frames of thought. Pau R. HELSEL 


PLoTINUs’ SEARCH FOR THE Goon. By Joseph Katz. King’s Crown Press, N. Y., 
1950. pp. ix-106. $2.50. 

All students of philosophy and the humanities are indebted to the Department 

of Philosophy of Columbia University for the research on the history of ideas 


that is accomplished under its auspices. Professor Katz’s extended essay on 
Plotinus is an evidence of the value and excellence of that work. Written as an 
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analysis of Plotinus’ metaphysics and moral mysticism on the principle that 
“one chief key to Platonism is to read its levels of reality as levels of value?’ the 
essay makes good on its promise to be “Jess concerned with the interrelation of 
his ideas and the architecture of his system than with the experimental refer- 
ence of his ideas” (vii) A careful study of the Greek and Hellenic backgrounds 
of Roman philosophy throws considerable light on the Neoplatonist, conceived 
as “one possible outcome of Greek thought,’ while throughout the work there 
is a running comparative commentary on Stoicism and Epicureanism in their 
relations with Neoplatonism that constitutes in itself an invaluable index to 
Roman thought. The impact of Plotinus on Christianity, especially through 
Augustine, is clearly indicated. Finally, the vivid description of the material 
social context of Plotinus’ life and work and the discussion of his indifference 
to social philosophy and of his attitude toward science and magic make inter- 
esting reading of a subject that often by its very nature becomes tiring to those 
whose philosophy is of the more earthy variety. 

Professor Katz is not a slavish follower of Plotinus. His essay is both criti- 
cal and expository and shows genuine insight into his problem. It presupposes 
some knowledge of the subject and should be read with a copy of the Enneads 
near at hand, or at least a copy of the author’s own Philosophy of Plotinus 
which presents representative selections from the Enneads. The essay is well 
documented and has copious notes. STERLING M. McMurrin 


University of Utah 


Descartes AFTER THREE Hunprep Years. By Alexandre Koyré. University 
of Buffalo on Roswell Park Fund, Buffalo, 1951. pp. 37. 

This monograph in Philosophy, Number 2, of the University of Buffalo Studies 

is a brief survey of the historical background of Descartes and an account of 

his deduction of the three ontological certainties. WILsBur Lone 


Lripniz: SELections. Edited by Philip P. Wiener. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. li-606. $1.75. 

Since the Duncan selections of Leibniz’s writings disappeared from the market 
nearly a quarter-century ago, no compact collection of his works has been 
available to the ordinary student. For this reason this addition to the Modern 
Student’s Library is gratifying beyond the measure commonly associated with 
printings of this sort. Professor Wiener has chosen his material wisely and he 
has grouped it into four sections dealing with method, foundations of the sci- 
ences, epistemology and metaphysics, and practical philosophy. He has also 
contributed an introduction that is ample and informing. This book is cleanly 
printed and well bound, and the price is right. VWele 


Joun Stuart Miti’s PuiLosopxy oF Sctentiric Meruop, Edited by Ernest 
Nagel. Hafner Publishing Co., N. Y., 1950. pp. 1-461. $4.50. 

This is number twelve in the useful Hafner Library of Classics. It consists of 

a shrewd selection from the voluminous publications by Mill, edited with a 
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thoughtful and clear biographical-critical introduction. The chief work re- 
printed is Mill’s A System of Logic (first published in 1843), eighth edition, 
1881, the last version revised by Mill for publication; it covers 356 pages, and 
although Book V and many other passages have been omitted, the editor con- 
tends that “nothing essential for the understanding of Mill’s thought has been 
eliminated” Selections are given from An Examination of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy (third edition, 1867) wherein Mill supplements notably what 
he has to say on related matters in his System of Logic. Pages 407-40 reprint 
“On the Definity of Political Economy; and on the Method of Investigation 
Proper to It,’ the concluding chapter of Mill’s first book (1844) on economics, 
Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, a work not now 
easily accessible. Finally, there is the valuable inclusion of the complete table 
of contents of the eighth edition of A System of Logic; this makes cross refer- 
ence easy between the present partial reprinting and the complete work. Pro- 
fessor Nagel has modernized Mill’s punctuation and Americanized his spelling. 

Space limits my comments. Since all readers of The Personalist are con- 
cerned with clarity and integrity in the use of language, I quote a passage that 
briefly represents Mill at his best: 


Here, then, I take my stand on the acknowledged principle of logic 
and of morality, that when we mean different things we have no right 
to call them by the same name, and to apply to them the same predi- 
cates, moral and intellectual. Language has no meaning for the words 
Just, Merciful, Benevolent, save that in which we predicate them of 
our fellow-creatures; and unless that is what we intend to express by 
them, we have no business to employ the words. .. . To say that God’s 
goodness may be different in kind from man’s goodness, what is it but 
saying, with a slight change in phraseology, that God may possibly 
be not good? To assert in words what we do not think in meaning, is 
as suitable a definition as can be given of moral falsehood. ...I will call 
no being good who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to 
my fellow-creatures; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for so 
calling him, to hell I will go. (xxx-xxxi) 


The above will indicate something of the richness here available. 
This is a book serviceable to the scholar and also certainly at times of great 
interest to the general reader. WiLuiiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 


A History oF Puttosopuy. By Frank Thilly. Revised by Ledger Wood. Henry 
Holt & Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. xx-658. $5.00. 


The revised edition of Professor Thilly’s A History of Philosophy, first pub- 
lished in 1914, is a welcome addition to the teaching materials in the history of 
philosophy. Everything has been done to preserve the flavor of Thilly’s style 
and clarity of expression. The assistance of specialists in several departments of 
the history of philosophy has been utilized in the revision in connection with 
such topics as Christian Theology, Scholasticism, Nietzsche, etc., and in sev- 
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eral areas where recent researches have brought new materials to light. On the 
whole, the new material may be divided into two classes: new materials due to 
shifts in interest and in recent research, and the history of recent philosophy 
which has been in the making since 1914. 

Comparison with the original edition will show that most of the new mate- 
rial is contained in Section XX, which is natural since this is where the develop- 
ments of the last thirty-seven years are recorded. These include materials on 
Kierkegaard and existentialism in Germany; critical realism, Whitehead and 


Peirce. The bibliographies have been revised and brought up to date. 
H. L. SEARLES 


Earty Meprevat Pumosopuy. By George Bosworth Burch. King’s Crown 
Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. Vili-142. $2.25. 


This is a study in five of the outstanding and representative philosophers of the 
early Middle Ages, based upon an examination of the original sources. They 
are indicative of the fact that in spite of their common conviction that the way 
of wisdom is the love of God, the intellectual weather of this period was one 
of considerable diversity. The five men studied are: Scotus Erigena whose 
Division of Nature synthesized the work of a millennium and a half and is “the 
final achievement of ancient philosophy” (5); Anselm who insisted on going 
beyond faith to understanding, Abelard, for whom “philosophy, logic, and 
Christianity are synonymous,’ (120) and whose weapon in defense of the faith 
was dialectic; Bernard, the follower of Paul rather than Plato, who held that 
“the love of God is a conscious experience” (121); and Isaac of Stella, both 
scholastic and Cistercian, who while in agreement with Bernard “saw no op- 
position between mysticism and logic’ (121) This study is clearly and simply 
written and a useful bibliography is appended. W.L. 


A History or Mopern Puitosopny. By Frederick Mayer. American Book Co., 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xii-657. $5.25. 
This is the second and final volume in Professor Mayer’s textbook history of 
philosophy, intended primarily for students on the lower-division collegiate 
level, but also useful and adapted to the needs of a reading public that is inter- 
ested in getting into this broad and complex field. The author’s predilection 
for social thought has prompted him to strike out on an unconventional peda- 
gogical program in two directions. First, he gives new accent to the religious, 
theological, educational, political, and social aspects of the thinkers and move- 
ments of thought discussed. Second, he lays unusual stress on those men who 
have been of major significance in popular movements of thought in practical 
and historical life who may, nevertheless, not have been outstanding for their 
speculative fecundity, systematic power, or ingenuity. Thus Rousseau, Scho- 
penhauer, Marx, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Spengler, Dewey, and Bergson re- 
ceive twenty more pages of space than Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Pascal, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and William James. The book is well organized, is 
written in a sprightly style, and resorts to the desirable practice of elucidation 
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by quotation from the writings of those men in which the author has special 
interest. To the beginning student, then, it would have considerable appeal, 
since it strikes a more living and less academic note than is customary. Certain 
rough spots, no doubt, can be smoothed out in a second edition, as was the case 
in Fuller’s similar project. The effectiveness is somewhat uneven; there is an 
occasional lapse into careless writing that suggests haste, a use of technical lan- 
guage that forgets its proper audience, overcondensation of expression, and 
sometimes vagueness where we need precision. The account of James, for 
example, is fragmentary, and to a novice, at least, the short note on phenome- 
nology is unintelligible. Occasionally, also, there is a slip of fact, e. g., the rela- 
tion of Copernicus to his church is overdrawn, and the claim that Calvin was 
responsible for the burning of Servetus overlooks the fact that he wanted the 
heretic executed by more merciful means. The author, however, has succeeded 
in giving to the history of modern thought a more realistic and intriguing in- 
terest than is traditional, and thus contributes to a very worthy cause. This vol- 
ume, therefore, will bear inspection by those seeking a suitable textbook in the 
area for which it is especially intended. W.L. 


Mobern Puitosopuers. Western Thought Since Kant. By Howard C. Mc- 
Elroy. Russell F. Moore Co., N. Y., 1950. pp. xii-268. $4.00. 


This volume is scarcely what its title suggests since it makes no pretense of an 
exhaustive survey of philosophy since 1804. It is, rather, a study of approxi- 
mately thirty minds of the past century and a half who, to the author, seem of 
special interest or significance. The material is divided into four chapters. The 
first deals with Hegel and the idealists (including Marx and Kierkegaard be- 
cause of their associations with absolute idealism); the second discusses men 
strongly influenced by science or scientific method, and ranges from Comte 
to Brunschvicg, including the pragmatists, Maritain and Whitehead, the third 
is devoted to the realists, from the Scots and Bolzano to Woodbridge, Heideg- 
ger, and Russell; finally, a chapter is dedicated to the antirationalistic move- 
ment stemming from Rousseau and culminating with Schweitzer. This study 
is informal, terse, unpretentious, and critical. It is presumably written chiefly 
for the amateur who wishes a thumbnail digest of important thinkers of recent 
times and the contemporary era, and has the merit of dealing with some sig- 
nificant thinkers whose work is not easily accessible to the nonprofessional. 
Some of the other minds, not selected for special treatment, have been given 
passing reference in the introductions that open each of the four chapters. 
Useful bibliographical advice for the beginner is offered at the end of the vol- 
ume. The format is a bit amateurish, and the book itself may seem slightly 


overpriced. 


A History or Puitosopuicat Systems. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Philosophi- 
cal Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. xiv-642. $6.00. 


Forty-seven chapters written by forty-one professors of philosophy are bound 
to be uneven; there is good, bad, and indifferent. It reminds one of a bargain 
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counter of a department store or of peeling an onion. Added to that, there is 
no unity in plan or conception of the book. The history of philosophical sys- 
tems, promised in the title, would have been a good idea but only a few chap 
ters live up to that; only in some cases is there an attempt to trace a “school 
from its head through the ages. The chapters are much too short to do more 
than what an article in an encyclopedia could do. But then not even that idea 
organizes this collection of incompatibles. Instead of the promised philosophi- 
cal systems, there are also various chapters which treat whole galaxies of cul- 
tures (Hindu, Chinese, Moslem, Jewish), each outlined in a half dozen pages 
or so; and sketches of special disciplines, such as logic, ethics, aesthetics, episte- 
mology, semantics, etc., without reference to systems or “schools” 


University of Oklahoma Gustav E. MUELLER 


PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT IN FRANCE AND THE Unitep States. Edited by Marvin 
Farber. University of Buffalo Publications in Philosophy, Buffalo, 1950. 
PP: X-775- $7.50. 

This ambitious volume is a survey of contemporary thought on both sides of 

the Atlantic. It consists of thirty-six essays, written by as many authors, and 

is divided equally into French and American sections, each of which is criti- 
cally summarized by a representative of the foreign group. Limited space 
makes it impossible to treat in any detail so formidable a collection of studies 
which range over the entire terrain of attitudes, schools, dominant leaders, 
metaphysics, epistemology, logic, religion, value theory, aesthetics, social phi- 
losophy, philosophy of history, and education. While these two sets of national 
studies in juxtaposition reveal a rather startling contrast between the perspec- 
tive of the two countries, the American section seems too packed with those 
favoring naturalism to be truly representative. We simply can’t be as bad as 
we are officially depicted to be. Professor Richard McKeon, who offers a criti- 
cal summary of the French series of essays under the title “The Present Situa- 
tion in French Philosophy,’ nevertheless, observes with considerable acuteness: 


In France, if the evidence has been interpreted correctly, there is a 
great variety of existentialisms and of philosophies of action, person, 
or spirit, whose approach is similar to existentialism, flanked on the 
one side by the realism and intellectualism of the Thomists and on the 
other side by the dialectical materialism of the Marxists. In the United 
States there is a great variety of realisms and naturalisms, flanked on 
the one side by the nominalism of the positivists and on the other side 
by the dialectic of the idealists. There are, apparently, no longer ideal- 
ists Or nominalists in French philosophy, and the problems and lan- 
guage of naturalists are unfamiliar. Thomists and Marxists, on the 
contrary, have not contributed conspicuously to American philoso- 
phy, and existentialism is still a novel and exotic doctrine in all its 
forms. There is little immediate prospect of communication between 
French and American philosophers on the problems of existentialism 
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or naturalism, if these may be viewed as centers of their respective 
interest. ... (360) 


The differences between the two national patterns of thought, as here offered, 
suggest as representative a coupling of Blondel with William James, Bergson 
with Dewey, Marcel with Sellars, and, perhaps Brunschvicg with Carnap. To 
our friends across the water our outlook must seem quite superficial; and it 
may be guessed that if they read the American essays, they will be likely to 
judge us as barbaroi and conclude that, after all, the old charge that our thought 
is dominated by commercialism is, in a way, figuratively at least, justified. 
They will conclude that our mentality dwells in a sort of flatland that lacks 
the more ample dimensionality which is traditional in Europe. Professor André 
Lalande, who offers summary reflections on the American section, speaks very 
kindly and with great gentleness; but he must feel that our American mind has 
been captured, not by the poetry of our mountains or the sublimity of our 
vast continental spaces, but rather by the tyranny of our skyscrapers, bull- 
dozers, grinding wheels, and steel mills. As revealed here, our thought is no 
doubt bold, independent, explorative, and buoyant, but it also has a hard, 
metallic, and soulless ring to it. It is illustrated by the editor himself, Professor 
Farber, who discounts existentialism as morbid in its preoccupation with in- 
evitabilities and charges it with a misuse of the term “existence?” (432f) Pro- 
fessor Lalande and his French compatriots, however, should be advised that 
there is still a strong undercurrent of ontological vision in this country. A 
nation that still feels the influence of Calvin, Wesley, and Jefferson is not free 
from the penetrating vista of the tragic sense, nor is it sterile of surmises of 
the spirit. W.L. 


PuiLosopHicAL ANatysis. Edited by Max Black. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, 1950. pp. vii-429. $5.00. 

It is now generally recognized that philosophical analysis has entered upon an 
era of maturity and usefulness, its maturity evidenced in its having advanced 
beyond its earlier adolescence of self-consciousness, self-justification, nega- 
tiveness, and extremism, and its usefulness consisting in at least a partial fulfil- 
ment of its promises to further knowledge through the analysis of methodolo- 
gy and the clarification of meaning. ‘The present volume presents evidence of 
the maturity of philosophical analysis together with some of the fruits of its 
usefulness. 

Those who value the excellent collection of Feig] and Sellars, Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis (1949) will appreciate the present volume by Professor 
Black who is eminently qualified to do justice to both the American and Euro- 
pean representations of analytical philosophy. Where the Feigl and Sellars 
volume was somewhat weighted in the description and justification of philoso- 
phy conceived as analysis, together with an explication and analysis of the 
analytical techniques, Black’s volume assumes the value and character of such 
activity and presents the analyst at his work. Certainly the essays, all (EOL 
by invitation for the present volume, and on subjects of the authors’ own 
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choosing, justify the editor’s comment that they “are a fair sample of the best 
that is being done today in philosophical analysis.’ 

The eighteen essays, written by writers divided approximately equally be- 
tween British and American universities, are concerned with a wide range of 
general subjects including language, logic, methodology, aesthetics, ethics, 
psychology, history, theory of knowledge, and metaphysics. Together they 
constitute what Professor Black happily calls “ostensive definition” of philo- 
sophical analysis. Although it is not feasible here to comment on the essays 
individually, it should be said that while the work will have its greatest value 
as a presentation of analysis as a philosophical method, all students of philoso- 
phy, of whatever interests, should find at least some of the articles of genuine 
value. Ayer’s essay on basic propositions, Feigl’s essay on the meaning and 
limits of justification, Norman Malcolm’s essay on the verification argument, 
and Frederick L. Will’s essay on generalization and evidence are examples of 
articles that repay reading by any student of philosophy. There are articles 
on language by Alice Ambrose and Margaret Macdonald, on ethics by Wil- 
liam K. Frankena, on aesthetics by O. K. Bouwsma and C. L. Stevenson, on 
logic by C. Lewy and Gilbert Ryle. Other contributors are Paul Marhenke 
on phenomenalism, C. A. Mace on introspection, R. M. Chisholm on appear- 
ance, G. E. M. Anscombe on the reality of the past, Morris Lazerowitz on 
substratum, and John Wisdom on probability. 

As an introduction Professor Black has written an essay on philosophical 
analysis, commenting critically and comparatively on the work of Moore, 
Russell, and Wittgenstein. This is an especially valuable piece but all too brief 
and, unfortunately, too limited in its scope. Most readers will, no doubt, regret 
that more attention was not given to pragmatic and continental positivistic 
conceptions of analysis. In fact, the main criticism of the entire volume is that 
it is somewhat weighted in favor of the British approaches to analysis in neg- 
lect especially of the socio-pragmatic analysis that has been such an important 
contribution of American thinkers, and of the logico-physical analysis of the 
German positivists. However, Professor Black indicates that some who were 
invited to contribute were unable to respond, and much credit is due him for 
bringing together the present excellent materials. The volume contains a valu- 
able bibliography on the general subject of philosophical analysis. 

S. M. McM. 


LANGUAGE AND PuiLosopny, By Max Black. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
1949. pp. Xili-264. $3.50. 
This is a collection of eight previously published articles by the author to- 
gether with two new ones. The titles of the chapters may be cited to indicate 
the scope of the work: “Linguistic Method in Philosophy,’ “Vagueness: An 
Exercise in Logical Analysis} “The Justification of Induction” “The Semantic 
Definition of Truth?’ “Russell’s Philosophy of Language,’ “Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatusy “The Semiotic of Charles Morris, “Ogden and Richard’s Theory 
of Interpretation; “Questions about Emotive Meaning,’ and “Korzybski’s Gen- 
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eral Semantics.’ To those familiar with recent developments in logical positiv- 
ism, it will be recognized that this volume contains critical studies of some of 
the significant work in this field. Consequently no attempt will be made by 
the reviewer to offer detailed comment. The only discussion which appears 
out of place in this collection is the one on Korzybski who does not merit the 
serious attention which Professor Black has accorded to his writings. The fact 
that a competent scholar such as Black would trouble to indicate precisely 
why other competent scholars have ignored the General Semantics group pro- 
vides an interesting commentary on the American intellectual scene. 


G. W. 


Functionat Logic. By John Henry Melzer. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 
1951. pp. Vil-110. $3.75. 

Functional Logic is the result of an experiment in teaching elementary logic at 
the University of Kentucky. The reasons for naming the method “functional” 
are explained in a section written primarily for the instructor. They are that 
classification, and class inclusion and exclusion, are the basic processes of think- 
ing and that only those parts of the Aristotelian logic which have proven prac- 
tical have been retained. What is practical seems to have been determined on 
the basis of tests performed with speed and accuracy. The virtue of the treat- 
ment of immediate inference and the syllogism in its various forms is in the 
fulness of the explanations and the ample provision of problems, exercises, 
and drills for the student. The natural method of beginning a deductive argu- 
ment with the conclusion and then showing that it rests upon premises as 
logical grounds is to be commended. EieLes: 


Metxops oF INquiry. By C. West Churchman and Russell L. Ackoff. Educa- 
tional Publishers, St. Louis, 1950. pp. 558. 


Methods of Inquiry has as its subtitle An Introduction to Philosophy and Sci- 
entific Method, which in a measure accounts for the great range and variety 
of the materials covered. Part I, “Analyses of Scientific Method,’ covers ra- 
tionalism, empiricism, and criticism historically by reference to the sources; 
nineteenth-century and modern rationalism and empiricism; logical positivism 
interpreted as a rejuvenated empiricism, and the pragmatic method as a mod- 
ern synthesis, with special reference to “patterns of inquiry” following Dewey. 

Part II, “Applications of Methodological Analyses to Problems of Science;’ 
deals with formal science, physical science, statistics, biological science, psy- 
chological science, social science, and science of values. Under formal science 
the nature of the elements out of which the systems are constructed is consid- 
ered and the intuitionalists and formalists are contrasted. The pragmatic re- 
orientation in which the elements of formal systems are evaluated in terms of 
their function in inquiry represents a synthesis of the other two methods. 
Under physical science the main problem discussed is that of causality. The 
metaphysical (or speculative) approach, which tries to get at the essential 
nature of causal connections, is contrasted with the positivistic conception of 
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“Jaw” as an assertion about the outcome of a set of possible observations. The 
pragmatic approach is that causal laws serve as an instrument of inquiry, again 
following Dewey and Singer. Under “Statistics” the nature of probability is 
discussed, and the metaphysical, positivistic, and pragmatic approaches are 
contrasted. The main problem under “Biological Science” is that of the mech- 
anistic-vitalist_ controversy as seen from the three methodological view- 
points already mentioned. Following Singer a new way of defining “life” is 
suggested somewhere between the vitalistic and the mechanistic, namely, 
naturalistic. In the chapter ‘“‘Psychological Science” the nature of mind is ana- 
lyzed from the three different methodological viewpoints and the influence 
on the development of psychology traced. The chapter “Social Science” is 
devoted mainly to an attempt to find out what is meant by the “‘social group:’ 
Three methods of such definition are discussed in some detail; the analogical, 
for which the group exists as a separate entity; the molecular analysts for 
whom the group is an aggregate of persons; the molar analysts for whom the 
social group is unique. A final chapter, “The Science of Values,’ seeks to un- 
derstand the nature of ultimate values. The pragmatic theory of values attempts 
to synthesize the metaphysical (speculative) and positivistic theories. We are 
left with four answers to the question as to the relation between science and 
values. The analysts hold that we can have no science of values; for some posi- 
tivists assertions of value are meaningless; some positivists and pragmatists rele- 
gate values to psychology and sociology; some pragmatists hold that science 
can handle values but to do so, must incorporate the investigation of ideals. 
The book closes with an epilogue on the science of philosophy and suggests 
that a method be found for determining which of the alternative methods— 
the speculative, positivistic, or pragmatic—is the truer. The position most ap- 
proved by the authors seems to be that of a pragmatic approach to science in 
terms of a “pattern of inquiry” for the purpose of resolving a “problematic 
situation.’ It appears to be capable of handling a diversity of problems and 
materials from physics to values and, at the same time, of finding a place for 
the speculative and positivistic as partial methods. The book is well supplied 
with questions for discussion and research and a selected bibliography. 
HiLis: 


Contemporary Eruicat Tueortes. By Thomas English Hill. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1950. pp. xiv-368. $4.25. 

Using as a basis for his classification of contemporary ethical theories the prin- 

ciple of “the meanings of the moral predicates,’ the author distinguishes six 


types: 


“(1) Skeptical theories, according to which ethical predicates have 
no intelligible meaning at all but are merely emotive expressions; 
(2) Approbative theories, in which these predicates are partly intel- 
Jectual and partly emotional approvals and disapprovals; (3) Process 
theories, in which moral concepts refer to the furthering of some ob- 
servable dynamic process which, being always incomplete, forbids 
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fixed moral definitions; (4) Psychological Value theories, in which 
good refers to psychological states of desire, interest, or feeling, while 
right refers to their promotion; (5) Metaphysical theories, in which 
moral concepts refer to relations to such ultimate being as cannot be 
empirically apprehended; (6) Intuitive theories, in which one or more 
predicates are unique and, though applicable to specific kinds of ex- 
perience, not reducible to them? (p. 5) 


The book contains six parts, each of which is devoted to one of these types. 
The author expounds the views of leading representatives of each type, and 
concludes each part with a critical evaluation of that general type. He also adds 
a concluding chapter containing final evaluations, in which he indicates what 
his own theory is, and how it can be used to bring into a synthesis the truths 
contained in the other theories. Professor Hill’s competence to deal with the 
difficult problems involved in contemporary ethical discussions is evident 
throughout the book. 

On the whole the author’s methodology is sound, and he deserves com- 
mendation for the skill with which he has applied it. The reviewer suggests 
that he has not adequately dealt with existentialism, which would be difficult 
to reduce to any of his types. He also uses too many representatives of each 
type of theory. He could have made the exposition much clearer by selecting 
one or two outstanding representatives of each type, since this would have 
enabled him to omit confusing differences of interpretation among defenders 
of the same general theory. For example, in Part II, which is entitled “Appro- 
bative Theories,’ he has a chapter (VII) entitled “Theological Approbative 
Theories” in which he devotes four pages to Karl Barth, three pages to Emil 
Brunner, and four pages to Reinhold Niebuhr, with whom he also links Paul 
Tillich. In the opinion of the reviewer he should have chosen Tillich as the 
best representative of this type of theory, whereas he merely mentioned him 
in the text and has no reference to him in the index. Undoubtedly he is the 
profoundest thinker among the four he mentions in this chapter, although he 
is not currently the most popular. 

Professor Hill’s own position is that of G. E. Moore, whose position is ex- 
pounded in Chapter X VII, “Realistic Value Theories?’ He writes: ‘““The basic 
assumptions of Moore’s current theory holds more promise than those of any 
other for providing the essential elements of a foundation upon which a gen- 
erally acceptable moral theory might be built.’ (354) But surely he goes some- 
what beyond the analytical method of Moore and his followers in this sig- 
nificant statement: 


It is to be sure not alone in their separateness but in their relatedness 
that the meanings of the moral concepts must be sought, for, although 
moral experience involves many meanings each of which must be sep- 
arately represented in a satisfactory ethical terminology, the rational 
demand of man for coherence both in theoretical constructions and 
practical activity requires that the relation of ethical meanings to one 
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another be set forth as fully as possible. Moral theory must not there- 
fore be content with merely showing what good and value, objective 
and subjective right, duty, obligation, and other moral concepts mean, 
it must discover precisely how the various shades of meaning involved 
in each is related to those involved in the others. (357) 


The reviewer may be reading into this passage more than the author in- 
tended in claiming that such a program would inevitably involve a deep plunge 
into the ocean of metaphysics, since only there could man find satisfaction for 
his rational demand for coherence. Moore’s realistic value theory is itself a 
profound metaphysical theory. D. S. RoBINsON 


Tue Forms or Vatur. By A. L. Hilliard. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 


1950. Pp. XVi-343- $4.00. 
The Forms of Value is an exceptionally honest and detailed attempt to produce 
a systematic axiology of egoistic psychological hedonism by formulating a 
rigorous set of definitions and postulates and developing the implications of 
these to the bitter end. On the basis of the postulates of hedonism, the main 
forms of value are examined and analyzed and then applied to the concepts of 
ought and good. Ought propositions are of two main types—the predictive and 
the admonitory. The latter, the form with which ethics is concerned, “asserts 
the probability of the occurrence of greater value in one specified situation 
than in another, the mutually exclusive situations being regarded as feasible 
alternatives and no assumption being made as to the probable actualization of 
either?’ (132) Since pleasantness is the end in hedonism ought propositions 
apply only to means and not to ends since there is no meaning in telling a per- 
son that he ought or ought not to seek pleasantness, since he does it already. 

There is no question-begging polemic in this work, and refreshingly, no 
attempt even to argue for the truth of the thesis—only a straightforward ex- 
amination of just what is involved in the assumptions. By thus reversing the 
usual procedure, Hilliard risks the charge of wasting his time on a formula 
which may be neither true nor palatable as an ethical doctrine, but, on the 
other hand, he assures himself of having made a permanent contribution which, 
win or lose, will stand as definitive of its kind. Henceforth nobody will be able 
to dismiss hedonism with a few vague generalities because at least one type has 
now been stated in utmost detail. To reject it after study of this book is to 
know what you are rejecting and thus indirectly to help you formulate your 
contrary proposals. To accept it is to make some very exotic commitments as 
the theorems will show. It is high time that philosophers, who have a genera- 
tion of antiabsolutism behind them, move on to the next step where, as in 
science, even the formulation of a disconfirmed hypothesis represents a posi- 
tive step in the furtherance of collective effort. Hersert H. SEARLES 


Tue Unwritten Puitosopny anp Oruer Essays. By F. M. Cornford. Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge, 1950. pp. xix-139. $2.75. 


The late Professor Cornford, designating himself as neither a philosopher 
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nor a theologian, may be considered a poet and more especially a historian in 
the realm of Greek thought, although poetic insight and a beautiful style mark 
all of his work. The present volume is made up of three essays which had 
been published before and five which had not. The theme of the entire work 
is stated by the editor, W. K. C. Guthrie, in an introductory memoir, as 
follows: 


All systems of religious and philosophic thought have two sides, the 
conscious and the unconscious, or the intellectual and the instinctive. 
Greek minds were intellectually alive, inclined to logical and often 
mathematical activity, and delighted in building up elaborate struc- 
tures of thought. Yet as we have noted, these structures were not 
created im vacuo but based unconsciously on the innate preconcep- 
tions which centuries of pre-intellectual mental processes had im- 
planted. (xiii) 


A note on his theory of teaching, also by the editor, is interesting. His theory 
of the use of the lecture holds that it is to be condemned when it is a mere 
repetition of materials which the student can get more conveniently, quickly, 
and efficiently frorn books. Its true function is that of an opportunity for the 
trying out of ideas while they are in process of formation before being com- 
mitted to print. Lectures then have a laboratory function for the instructor 
and the listener has the opportunity to watch a living mind at work and to gain 
an insight into its methods. , 

The essay which gives the name to the book, “The Unwritten Philosophy,’ 
presents the author’s theme in its most complete form. Referring to his field 
of special interest, ancient philosophy, he states that the great difficulty with 
the field is to know what the philosophers meant even when we know what 
they actually said. His immediate task is to discover any principles beyond 
the application of common sense which will assist in reconstructing and 
interpreting the thought of that period. In art a known pattern of structure 
and design will assist in individual cases, but every system of philosophy is 
unique. Also the artist’s work is patent, there are no reservations or sup- 
pressed motives; while philosophers on the other hand are less open and 
candid. Even of history Fichte wrote that the philosophy of history has to 
correct our ideas of what seems on the evidence to have happened by telling 
us what must have happened on the basis of inherent reasonableness. What 
is it that lies behind every man’s philosophy? James wrote with great frank- 
ness that it is his temperament: the tender-minded rationalist who goes by 
principles and the tough-minded empiricist who depends upon what he calls 
facts. Modern psychologists would call the types introvert and extrovert. ibe 
significance of the point here is that the most potent of all premises in a person's 
philosophy is never mentioned. No philosopher gets away from himself. 
Nietzsche claimed that every great philosophy was an involuntary and un- 
conscious autobiography. In addition to this individual and personal element 
in philosophy, there is also the cultural tradition, its intellectual climate and 
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its common atmosphere. No dispute can be carried on without a common 
basis somewhere and yet it is the last thing the disputants are aware of. The 
finding of the common ground is particularly difficult in view of the problem 
of word meanings as the recent study of semantics has pointed out. Greek 
thought in illustration passed through two major stages. When the foremost 
intellects of the race recognized the incredible and fantastic character of the 
magico-religious imagery of the mythical stage, the philosophical or rational 
stage began. They demanded literal, matter-of-fact truth. In sum, “not only 
physical and metaphysical theories, but the whole view of the course of 
human history, are governed by abstract schemes of conception that escape 
notice because they so seldom need to be actually mentioned.’ (46) 

The other essays in the collection for the most part illustrate the principal 
theme. “The Unconscious Element in Literature and Philosophy” has been 
elaborated in comparative anthropology and the newer depth psychology. 
The beautifully written “Harmony of the Spheres” shows how the interpreta- 
tion of a passage from the Merchant of Venice depends upon a knowledge of 
Pythagorean cosmogony. In “Plato’s Commonwealth,’ one finds the idealized 
hope of a noble mind frustrated by the actual conditions of life. The remain- 
ing essays are entitled respectively: “The Doctrine of Eros” in Plato’s Sym- 
posium, “Greek Natural Philosophy and Modern Science? “A Ritual Basis for 
Hesiod’s Theogony,’ and finally “The Marxist View of Ancient Philosophy’ 
The last would seem to fit facts to theory rather than theory to facts. 

M. M. THompson 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
Docmatics IN OuTLINE. By Karl Barth. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1949. 
PP: 155+ $3-75. 

There is nothing new in this book—for those who have read thoroughly the 
several volumes of the Kirchliche Dogmatik. This may still leave something of 
a reading public, and such may be assured that here is a portable Barth. In this, 
his third relatively brief treatment of the Apostles’ Creed, the author outlines 
Christian dogmatics. By his definition, 


Dogmatics is the science in which the Church, in accordance with the 
state of its knowledge at different times, takes account of the content 
of its proclamation critically; that is, by the standard of Holy Scrip- 
ture and under the guidance of its Confessions. 

... Christian dogmatics is an attempt... to understand, an attempt 
to expound, an attempt to see, to hear and to state definite facts, to 
survey and coordinate these facts, to present them in the form of a 
doctrine. (9) 


Unanswered questions remain: Holy Scripture, how read and interpreted? 
What kind and status of “facts”? Dogmatics is not systematics, much less 
philosophical theology, scarcely apologetics; it is the exposition of officially 
composed or adopted formulations of confessional witness, and “critically” 
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developed within severely prescribed limits. With respect to the witness, there 
can be no prior questions for dogmatics. 

At least within the limits just suggested, the author would insist on the im- 
portance of reason. “Christian faith is not irrational, not antirational, not supra- 
rational [the text says “-national” at this point], but rational in the proper 
sense.’ (23) There are simply some things, the most important, which reason 
cannot arrive at, but must start from, if it is to present Christian truth. 

God “in Himself” is unknowable; man “as such” is a creature rather than 
a child of God. The divine Fatherhood (for us), and our status as children of 
God, inhere in the fact of the Son incarnate. (43f) 

Men are not redeemed into timelessness; here the antimystical stand is 
forthright. We are redeemed into a new time, begun by Jesus Christ; “‘a time 
in which there is no fading away, but real time which has a yesterday, a 
to-day and a to-morrow: (130) “God himself is not suprahistorical, but 
historical?’ (28) 

Concerning the “only”-ness of Christ’s sonship, and also concerning the 
Virgin Birth, we are given eloquent testimony to the author’s attitude. It 
appears that for him there is no separating the miracle of the Virgin Birth, as 
biological fact, from the mystery of the Incarnation and of God’s free grace. 
Since it would be “out of bounds” to introduce here the perspectives of 
systematic theology or philosophy of religion, we must simply note—and 
pass on. 

This little book abounds in insights, and will be rewardingly provocative 
to contemplative exploration and homiletical elaboration. 

The spirit of prophecy is not dead, nor is the injunction to try the spirits 
out of date. D. H. RHOADES 


Tue THEOLOGY oF REINHOLD Niesunr. By Edward J. Carnell. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1950. pp. 250. $3.50. 

We recommend to those of our readers who are interested in theological mat- 
ters, the reading of this book by Dr. Carnell of Fuller Theological Seminary. 
It constitutes a liberal fundamentalist reply to Dr. Niebuhr’s Neo-Orthodoxy. 
Its value lies in its exposure of the contradictions which beset the effort to 
retain a Calvinistic and medieval orthodoxy established on one set of scientific 
facts and make it jibe without essential difference with facts newly discovered. 
The work is all the more valuable for being written from a standpoint friendly 
to dialectical orthodoxy. Carnell sees clearly that the effort to maintain a 
theological dialectic which is plainly out of keeping with the New Testament 
and the simple Gospel has only ended in the subversion of that Gospel. We 
feel that this grows out of a worship of theology in the place of a worship of 
God. There is such a thing as bibliolatry, a senseless insistence on literalism, 
but this is worse because it involves belief not only in Christian teaching but 
in the embodied theories of pagan philosophies and of an outworn Judaism. 

If, in Niebuhr’s love and worship of the doctrine of total depravity which 
poses Jesus as guilty of sin because he was subject to temptation, we seem to 
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have lost that deity of Jesus by which fundamentalists usually abide, we can 
similarly deplore his opponents’ unchristian concept of God. Here the 
emphasis is put upon the wrath of God against all sinners, and no human being 
falls in his view outside that category. 

Our general objection to this type of theology is that in its pursuit of 
dialectic it repudiates the teaching of Jesus and really fails to accept His deity. 
There is nothing so really sacrosanct about the Roman and Stoic concept of 
law and retribution, and the Jew talionis, as to override Jesus’ picture of God as 
a God of love with free forgiveness of every penitent and no further demands 
than to “go sin no more?’ And He said, “I and my Father are one:’ 

There is no doubt that prevailing theology needs a new infusion of some- 
thing; perhaps it is a new infusion of the Gospel of Christ. A dialectical and 
irascible Absolute who cannot be approached without sin, and who views 
with jealous eye the efforts of his children to be like him, may have satisfied 
the minds of an age ruled by despots, but belies the amenities of even a true 
human fatherhood. Not only so it robs modern man of the true aspect of 
Godhood in his much need. As William James announced in his commemora- 
tion address on Emerson: “All God’s life opens into the individual particular, 
and here and now, or nowhere in reality’’ This is the picture of God needed 
for these desperate hours. RATeE: 


RESPONSIBLE CurisTIANITY. By Justice Wroe Nixon. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1950. pp. 190. $2.50. 

This book, Responsible Christianity, is the product of a mature mind working 
over the field of Christian theology for a period of many years. The author, 
professor of theology at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, stresses the 
fact that the old spiritual climate provided by idealistic philosophy has passed 
away and that naturalism has created a new spiritual climate in its stead. This 
new climate is congenial to man as an animal but not to man as a spiritual 
being. Dr. Nixon, however, is not an advocate of a return to idealism; this 
would be impossible. But he does insist that any philosophy to be adequate 
must do justice to the wholeness of man’s nature. Man as spirit must be taken 
into account as well as man as animal. 

Man lives in an eternal dimension. In this ‘eternal dimension” there are 
four points of reference: the Holy God, the Holy Way, the Holy Com- 
munity, and the Holy Destiny. In commenting on the first of these, the Holy 
God, Professor Nixon affirms his belief in God as personal: “The difficulties 
in the personal conception of God arise in the main from failure to recognize 
the analogical character of all our thinking about God, and from the effort to 
make the personal idea cover everything in the nature of God and in his 
relations to the world. The effort is unnecessary so far as our basic needs are 
concerned?’ (74f) 

The writer points out that the New Testament is concerned with this 
“eternal dimension?’ “But in Jesus Christ a revelation had come that seemed to 
those who believed in him nothing less than the disclosure of the deepest 
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reality in the world” (95) The reviewer would like to say here parenthetically 
that it is refreshing to find a theologican who handles the New Testament with 
the balance that this book reveals. To me this is a good example of how the 
findings of New Testament scholarship can be used in the theological area 
without resort to forced methods so characteristic of our time. 

Dr. Nixon characterizes our time as a “new apostolic age.’ It is an age in 
which man must engage in a struggle for dignity and freedom as a central 
issue. Contemporary philosophy, in its naturalistic expression, threatens that 
dignity and freedom. Part of the contemporary religious problem is its intel- 
lectual sterility. Religious activity is inadequate apart from an adequate 
theology. A most interesting suggestion is made that what is needed is a 
“Congress of Christian Thought,’ differing from the ecclesiastical ecumenical 
conferences in that it would transcend sectarian limitations. 

This is a book that can be recommended with no reservations. It is in no 
sense a run-of-the-mill approach to the subject of “responsible Christianity?’ 
It is instead a stimulating treatment of the predicament and function of con- 
temporary Christianity. Eric L. Titus 


Turse Atso Betieve. By Charles S. Braden. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1949. 
Pp- XV-491. $6.00. 

Professor Braden is to be commended for his careful and sympathetic study 
of thirteen contemporary American religious movements. It is often easier to 
be fair-minded concerning religious groups that are far from us in time or 
space than with those that exist in our own midst. Too often have students of 
comparative religion started out by being unduly critical of other religions 
before trying to understand how those persons on the “inside” think and feel. 
Professor Braden avoids this pitfall, a fact which is probably not unconnected 
with his willingness to be termed an “unrepentant liberal” As a liberal he did 
not have his emotional fences up when he contacted the many representatives 
of these minority movements. 

The thirteen groups covered are: The Peace Mission Movement of Father 
Divine; Psychiana, New Thought; Unity School of Christianity; Christian 

Science; Theosophy; The I Am Movement; The Liberal Catholic Church; 
Spiritualism, Jehovah’s Witnesses; Anglo-Israel; The Oxford Group Move- 
ment; Mormonism. 

The general reader who wants to know about any or all of these movements 
will find the book delightful reading. The volume also lends itself for adapta- 
tion as a text in a study group or a college course which deals with those aspects 
of American religious movements too often ignored. An eight-page annotated 
bibliography adds to the value of the book. Fioyp H. Ross 


Tyes or Reticious Puosopxy. Rev. Ed. By Edwin A. Burtt. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xi-468. $4.50. 

Every student of philosophy ought to have some knowledge of the forces, 

experiences, and ideas that are associated with institutional religion and its 
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theologies. Without this knowledge he is ignorant of a pervasive mass of ideas 
in terms of which the common man conceives his world and his life and, at 
the same time, he is remote from certain central aspects of life which the great 
thinkers have always acknowledged to be of consquence for speculative 
thought. Ignorance of this field by students of metaphysics and ethics con- 
signs them to a provincialism which it is the traditional business of philosophy 
to destroy. Burtt’s Types of Religious Philosophy, now appearing in a thor- 
oughly revised form, provides at least an introduction to this field. It explores 
the minimal area of religious thought and history which it is imperative for 
all informed minds, particularly students of philosophy, to know with some 
facility. Details and frills are eliminated in the interest of getting at funda- 
mental issues, and in this process the student is assisted by a precise list of the 
major disputed assumptions of each school. The new edition contains a chapter 
on the new supernaturalism and another on “Man as sinner.’ The author, for 
pedagogical reasons, performs the remarkable feat of eliminating almost 
entirely his own personal opinions and, instead, simply throws the material 
at the reader with the implicit admonition to sink or swim. This is a very 
commendable text and might be read with profit by any informed layman as 
well as the credit-seeking college sophomore. It is also an excellent summary 
of the field for professional ecclesiastics. W.L. 


EntuusiasM. A Chapter in the History of Religion. By R. A. Knox. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. vili-622. $6.00. 


Some thirty years ago, so Monsignor Knox tells us in the preface of this very 
interesting and splendidly written work, he set out to effect a definitive 
annihilation of all of the heresies both within and without the official fold of 
Roman Catholicism. In the process, however, his fire-breathing spirit cooled 
down and gave place to a sympathetic attitude which leaned more towards 
appreciation and less towards criticism. The account begins with the wild 
ones mentioned in Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, comes up through the 
Middle Ages, lingers among the Jansenists and French quietists as well as more 
rebellious ilk such as the Anabaptists and Quakers, and culminates with John 
Wesley who is presumably the béte noir as well as the terminus ad quem of the 
study. Four chapters, or about one-fifth of the volume, which is about three 
times the space devoted to any other person or movement, is given to the 
founder of Methodism. For a chaser there have been added two chapters on 
modern revivalism and the philosophy of enthusiasm. It is presumably not 
accidental that the latter of these, topping off the lengthy study of Wesley, 
starts out with a quotation from Father Divine. If the author abandoned his 
original purpose to treat his material as “a kind of rogues’ gallery,’ he, never- 
theless, has not escaped depicting them as half-rogues. The best he can say of 
Wesley, for example, is that he hated slavery, and of Fox that he spoke for 
religious toleration. Curiously this latter extraordinary compliment got past 
the imprimatur. Writing from the comfortable high ground of that “cor- 
porate self-satisfaction” for which he denounces the nuns of Port Royal 
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(191), the author comes pretty close on occasion to the supercilious; and at 
times his deftness and lightness of touch, which turn his subjects into Jacks- 
in-the-box, tend to become a sort of Aristotelian levitation. There is much 
stress on clay feet, little on heads and wings. This identification of enthusiasm 
with pious clowning and the lunatic fringe is rather unfortunate, since it 
permits mildly suppressed Gargantuan laughter to serve as an ad hominem 
treatment of a subject that is philosophically very profound and fundamental. 
The central issue tackled by the enthusiasts, no matter what their vagaries, 
goes straight to the heart of the question of speculative method, wisdom, and 
religious validation, as well as the nature of piety as it is exhibited in the New 
‘Testament. This is a serious problem in an age that finds mere authoritarianism, 
institutionalism, and mythology no longer convincing. The European situa- 
tion at the present time is perhaps sufficient to indicate what is meant. Conse- 
quently the author’s failure, while no greater than that of Locke, to come to 
grips with the central problem of enthusiasm, is more serious and perhaps less 
excusable. The book is well worth reading and indicates a considerable amount 
of patient scholarship. But its mirth and savoir-faire betray a lack of insight 
into the tragic problem of religion in the twentieth century. W.L. 


THe CurIsTIAN IN PHILOSOPHY. By J. V. Langmead Casserly. Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. 266. $2.75. 


That Luther’s logophobia in the sixteenth century bequeathed to religious 
posterity a monstrous burden of superstition is the unexpressed premise of 
this very intriguing volume. Its avowed thesis, that the thinking Christian of 
this age must go with and through philosophy, not around it, is, of course, not 
new; but in the process of elucidation the author is led to trace, first historically 
and then systematically, the principles of what he believes a Christian phi- 
losophy must be. The outcome is a very much needed statement and demon- 
stration of the fact that Jewish-Christian thought, introduced into the main- 
stream of European metaphysics, was a veritable revolution and not simply 
a diversion. This is embodied in our times in such systems or points of view 
as personalism and existentialism. The Christian emphasis on ethical inward- 
ness, emotional sensitivity, individuality, and creativity, and the fact that 
fundamental categories can emerge in the actual process of history and com- 
munity living, is a radical departure from Greek principles. Christian method, 
metaphysics, and ethics cut across the entire outlook and program of Hellenic 
thought. This leads the author to insist rightfully that without a knowledge 
of theology, which is sadly lacking in our times, an adequate understanding of 
the history of philosophy and of the motives underlying speculation is impos- 
sible. This is the sort of investigation that is common enough in France but is 
lacking on this side of the Atlantic; and it points clearly at the lacuna that is 
growing in American thinking. It serves to loosen up the fundamentals and 
is an admonition that those who stick too closely to Greek tradition in method 
or outlook are guilty of provincialism. This volume is heartily recommended 
alike to philosophers, reading clergy, and informed laymen. The author’s 
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statement is adequate and timely, and it serves as an orienting point for 
further and more ample studies along the same lines. W.L. 


Tur PsycHotocy or Love Accorpine To St. BoNAVENTURE. By Robert P. 
Prentice. Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 1951. pp. XIV-136. $2.00. 


This monograph explores Bonaventura’s ideas on the subject of natural or 
human love. The project is perhaps complicated by the simplicity of the 
material since, as the writer states, “There does not exist one ex professo treat- 
ment in all his writings which could cover one page of his Commentary on 
the Sentences!” Nevertheless, by expert gleaning and by judicious extrapola- 
tion, the present study becomes one of considerable proportions. It may be 
found useful not only for students of medieval thought, but as well for those 
interested in the general subject of love itself, concerning which there is most 
certainly a monstrous confusion at the present time, both of terminology and 
content. This comprises the Franciscan Institute Publications, philosophy 
series number six. W.L. 


Beyonp Mytuotocy. By Richard W. Boynton. Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, 1951. pp. xiv-257. $3.00. 

Richard Boynton’s Beyond Mythology appears to be a book written to refute 
ecclesiastical superstitions which are fortunately becoming obsolete, and to 
set up in their place certain scientific superstitions that are fortunately also 
becoming obsolete. He gains his points by the unfair practice of viewing as 
universal, church practices that are no longer in use except with the most 
fanatical sects and thus insists on throwing out the baby with the bath. At 
the same time, he gives repeated assurance that if we stay with him he that 
endureth to the end will find his religion saved. 

Two facts seem to emerge from this: one, that it is improbable that the 
author has had any vital connection with a Protestant church in fifty years, 
and second, that it is unlikely he has taken the trouble to read up on the latest 
advances in science. This is evidenced by a naive dependence on Darwinian 
theory as interpreted by mechanistic materialism now abrogated by leading 
scientists and the assumption that all that goes “beyond that [sense experience] 
is useless to us for the reason that we cannot get at it. The name for what is 
supposed to lie beyond the bounds of actual or possible human experience is 
the supernature?’ (42) 

However advanced scientists such as Kemble of Harvard speaking of 
“electric and magnetic fields, atoms, electrons, wave functions and dynamical 
variable matrice” calls them invented “abstractions or constructs not directly 
items of experience (italics ours)”* and of which Max Planck, speaking of 
causality, declared “direct scientific scrutiny becomes impossible?”? To all this 
Einstein adds the assertion that the only physical reality is “the event itself”® 


1Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 225, No. 3, p. 264. 
Philosophy of Physics, Norton, N. Y., p. 46. 
*Meaning of Relativity, Princeton University Press, Princeton, Pp: 30. 
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and Swann, in the Journal mentioned, declares that “the particleness of the 
particle has disappeared’ 

Consequently if we follow Boynton’s definition of the supernatural, science 
is already basing its assumptions on the supernatural and cannot assert superi- 
ority to the claim of religion that the spirit of man is a field of spiritual energy 
in which the Divine Spirit can work. So while we have sympathy with what 
we think the author was striving to do, we feel that it shows the very intoler- 
ance and blindness to facts with which he charges the proponents of religion. 

Rater 
ABOUT THE GosPELs. By C. H. Dodd. Cambridge University Press, N. Y., 1950. 

PPp- 45. $1.00. 

This brief work consists of four addresses given as part of the Sunday Morn- 
ing Service in the Home Programme of the British Broadcasting Company in 
the fall of 1949. It consists of a simple, popular presentation of the main back- 
ground facts relative to the formation of the Gospels and their significance 
as documents. In clear, simple style Dr. Dodd imparts the major scholarly 
conclusions relevant to seeing these books in their setting in such a way as 
to be understood by the general reader. The scholar will learn nothing new 
from the book, but Dr. Dodd, with his usual lucid directness, has here ren- 
dered a real service to the layman who wishes to become aware of scholarly 
findings as to the historical situation within which the Gospels took form. He 
will find himself well repaid for the short time needed to acquaint himself with 
the contents of this monograph. Wuls W. FIsHER 


CrusabE For Lire. By Kirtley F. Mather. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1949. pp. xi-87. $2.00. 

This small volume is made up of the three McNair lectures given at the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina in 1948 under the general title “Religion in this 

Time of Crisis?” The author states that he is the first geologist to express the 

interest of the founder of the lectures in considering “the mutual bearing of 

[his] science and theology upon each other?’ (vii) 

According to the author the present period is one of evolutionary crisis 
in the age-old striving for harmonious adjustment between reasonable indi- 
viduals and a rational universe. This crisis is due to the focusing of social 
trends largely brought about through the influence of science and technology 
and discernible during the first half of the twentieth century. These trends 
are: the crowding of men together in a single neighborhood, the interde- 
pendence of all men, and the availability of energy of unprecedented poten- 
tiality for destructive or constructive use. There is, however, a spiritual side 
to this development. On the one hand man has come to aspire for freedom 
from exploitation, to some extent the outcome of Christian teaching, while 
on the other he has often lost his sense of transcendence and come to look for 
salvation in science alone. Science, however, in spite of its great achievements 
in the natural world has failed signally in the realm of human relationships 
which involve the recognition of ethical standards and moral principles con- 
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ducive to peaceful and harmonious cooperation of all citizens. The author says: 


Evidently something must be added to the intelligence of science. 
That something may best be designated as the good will, or the dis- 
cerning love, of high religion. Intelligence may be defined as that 
which permits a man to see in advance all significant consequences 
of contemplated action. Good will is that which inspires a man to 
select from the many possible actions the one which he believes is 
best qualified to contribute most to the welfare of all mankind. (20) 


This good will may be further interpreted as: 
a faith by which men can live and find guidance for their actions. 
Such a faith is not acquired by reading doctrinal dissertations or lis- 
tening to learned discourses. It is found in personal experience. Its 
sources are in the inner, private life of man, not in the outer, public 
world. (26) 


The first great challenge to the view here presented has come from science. 
The second is that of Marxism with its extreme regimentation of individuals 
and its denial of transcendent truth and standards. The challenge here is not 
to be met by a belligerent mobilization of Christian forces “against the menace 
of Communism,’ but rather by “a rediscovery of true Christianity, a deeper 
social consciousness that evokes a stronger sense of interdependence of men 
of all vocations and a humble desire to be of service to all our brethren” (39) 

In the concluding lecture, “Perfection for Tomorrow,’ the author states 
that both science and religion must be concerned with the outlook for the 
future, the former describing the world and man as they now are, and the latter 
as they ought to be. In the natural world, intelligence as representing science 
can yet correct man’s mistakes in the abuse of his resources, but it will require 
the “good will of religion” for man to take full advantage of the opportunities 
which are still available. M. M. T. 


WORLD POLITICS 
Tue Vira Center. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, 1949. pp. X-274. $3.00. 

In the short space that followed upon the publication of this volume, all of the 
changes that took place in the European and Asiatic world confirm the author’s 
original premises. He started from the thesis that the present state of interna- 
tional relations culminating as it did in almost open warfare between Commu- 
nism and Democracy, was essentially made possible by the failure of the liberal- 
democratic Left to play a decisive role both during the last conflict and in the 
immediate post-war period. The author, who for a moment caught the head- 
lines and created quite a bitter controversy around his work and his ideas, has 
in the meantime lost some of his influence in helping to shape public opinion, 
but the accuracy of his observations has been vindicated and his book remains 
interesting and readable even at this date. A. Tu. PoLyzoes 
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Prvor oF Asta. By Owen Lattimore. Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1950. pp. xii- 
288. $3.50. 
When the extremely controversial author wrote his book on a little-known 
corner of northwestern China, the Communists were not in power in Peking 
and they had not as yet absorbed Tibet as is the case right now. Hence the im- 
portance of a book dealing with Sinkiang is such that everyone who wants to 
follow the trends of current history in the Asiatic heartland should read it. It 
is Dr. Lattimore’s conviction that this vast Chinese province, wedged as it is 
between China, Tibet, Kashmir, Afghanistan, and the Soviet Union, constitutes 
at this moment, and is likely to constitute in the immediate future, one of the 
most contested hot spots on the entire Asiatic continent. This country, twice 
the size of Texas, protected by mountainous ranges rising 23,000 feet, and hav- 
ing a population, mostly nomadic, between three and eight millions, is a verita- 
ble mosaic of races and peoples. Even though two-thirds of it are not inhabited, 
the balance constitutes a huge depository of underground wealth in which the 
Russians have been interested both before and after the Soviet revolution. 
The author, who has traveled extensively in the area and knows the lan- 
guages and local idioms of the various peoples inhabiting it, gives a truly en- 
trancing picture of the possibilities of that vast land, control of which may 
mean control of all of Asia. It is a volume well worth reading by all those who 
realize the importance of the Asiatic continent and its possibilities at this time. 


A. Tu. P. 


Treason. By Nathaniel Weyl. Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
pp. X-491. 
This is an interesting book, written at a time when the public is quite con- 
cerned with treason, especially as it relates to the activities of Soviet agents and 
revolutionary fifth-column groups. Lack of footnote references and bibliogra- 
phy detract from the book’s value for the serious student and scholar but the 
average reader will find much of interest and value. The volume deals with 
the historic record of treason against the United States as defined by the 
Constitution, and also other forms of disloyalty where constitutional and 
legal limitations are not so clear. It is in this latter area that the author threads 
a difficult pathway and yet where he makes his most significant contribution. 
In the first part of the book the author draws a distinction between a 
positive and negative approach. Thus Thomas Dorr and John Brown are 
portrayed as “technical traitors” in the cause of freedom while others like 
Charles Lee and Arnold are guilty of treason against the colonial cause— 
freedom from England. The Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania, the Burr 
Conspiracies, New England opposition to the War of 1812, and opposition to 
the Mexican War illustrate the difficulty of clearly defining treason and dis- 
loyalty. At a time when the states-rights philosophy was accepted by many 
segments of American society, where did loyalty reside? The basic constitu- 
tional question until the Civil War was ‘‘who has the power to judge,’ and 
national supremacy only comes after resort to arms. 
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The author fails to clarify the complex technicalities of Lincoln’s time 
produced by secession and war. Randall’s Constitutional Problems U nder Lin- 
coln is much more to the point. Too much is left unsaid although the interpre- 
tation appears sound. The latter part of the book provides many dramatic 
illustrations of treason in our time. The Case of Alger Hiss is followed in 
detail, as is that of Judith Coplon and various communist agents. The author 
is right in pointing out that every great crisis in American history tends to 
breed its own form of treason even though the United States defines treason 
in its Constitution. This may well mean a changing concept of treason where 
it no longer means betrayal of the nation or the state but betrayal of freedom 
itself. Tracy E. STREVEY 


Tue AMERICAN Impact oN RussiA, 1784-1917. By Max M. Laserson. Macmil- 
lan Co., N. Y., 1950. pp. ix-441. $5.00. 

As in his former volume Russia and the Western World, the author again deals, 
in a more detailed manner, with such Western influences as have helped shape 
the course of Russia’s life and history from the time of Catherine II to Nicholas 
II. Strictly speaking, such American impacts on Russia’s development have at 
best been limited, and only secondary in importance, to the much stronger 
French and German influences that have dominated Russia’s cultural and po- 
litical history for the better part of two centuries. 

The incidents relating to direct Russo-American contacts in the nineteenth 
century have been limited even though studies on the American Revolution 
show that imperial Russia, for strictly Russian reasons, favored the American 
Colonies against England. There is not much to indicate that the relations be- 
tween the two countries were any too close at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. American influences were stronger in the revolutionary circles of the 
Decembrist heroes of 1825, and they grew impressively in the twentieth 
century. 

These observations are not meant to deprive Dr. Laserson of the large 
amount of credit due him for a piece of fine work, diligently and conscien- 
tiously done. One must appreciate particularly his numerous quotations from 
Russian newspapers, magazines, and books of various periods when Russo- 
American relations played a very important part in the shaping of Russian 
policy. For instance, the following excerpt from the famous Novoye Vremya 
(New Times) (Aug. 4, Julian; 17, Gregorian, 1905) of St. Petersburg on the 
occasion of the closing of the Russo-Japanese War in 1905 is quite interesting 
in the light of contemporary realities: 

Only the blind and deaf can doubt that America united with Japan to 
dominate in Asia. The Japanese islands together with Formosa and 
the Philippines, which belong to America, are the bases for the expan- 
sion of their domination. ... Should Russia lose the Far East she will 
lose the richest countries for her future. . . . The matter of the pro- 
tectorate for Korea—one of the most important causes of the war— 
the Japanese consider as a foregone conclusion; and therefore they 
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are anxious to remain silent about this item in the negotiations of 


Portsmouth. (Portsmouth, N. H. where the Russo-Japanese Treaty 
was concluded.) 


Certainly Stalin’s Pravda could not have put it any stronger than the old 
imperialist Novoye Vremya of the czarist times. A. Tu. P. 


RussIAn IMPACT ON Arr. By Mikhail Alpatov. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1950. Pp. XX-352. $7.50. 

This beautiful book by one of the foremost Russian authorities on Russian 
painting, religious and traditional, covers one thousand years of artistic devel- 
opment in that country, going deep into the sources and paying particular 
attention to Byzantine matters and other native sources of artistic inspiration. 
Although the volume is essentially devoted to what one might call a compact 
history of Russian painting, it also covers architecture, music, and last but not 
least, literature. 

The most interesting part of this volume is the one dealing with the earliest 
period of Russian art which is that of the classical iconographs, the religious 
pictures done in the Byzantine style and tradition and yet with a sturdy Rus- 
sian character about them. This type of painting, as well as church architec- 
ture, flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries before the impact 
of the West made itself felt in the land of Muscovy. 

Particularly interesting is the fact that the author has managed to include 
in less than four hundred pages so much detail and so much valuable material 
that gives the layman a clear insight into Russia’s artistic and literary accom- 
plishments. It is, therefore, a pity that one cannot devote more space to the 
various details of this Russian contribution to painting, architecture, sculpture, 
music, and literature since the Soviet Union has added little, if anything, to the 
tradition and accomplishments of the artists, poets, and musicians of the earlier 
times. It was only right and proper to use Ilya Repin’s “Volga Boatmen” as a 
frontispiece and the use of thirty-one plates throughout the book gives it addi- 
tional interest and value. 

That the present masters of Russia, after using all the slogans of interna- 
tionalism have finally succumbed to the lure of an extremely aggressive, and 
to a very large extent dangerous, nationalism, makes this study of the Russian 
past an extremely useful and vital work at this particular time. A. TH. P. 


Tue Prope or Great Russia. By Geoffrey Gorer and John Rickman. Chan- 
ticleer Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. 236. $3.00. 

This is a study on the character, nature, and features of that part of Russia 
that constitutes the largest area and contains the largest percentage of the Rus- 
sian population. It is something in the nature of a mélange of travel impressions, 
personal notes, casual observations, with some statistical material thrown in. 
The authors have done a good job on a subject that could stand more ample 
treatment. Their conclusions are particularly interesting, i. é.: 
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It is useless to make friends with or win the sympathy of the mass of 
the Great Russian people, in the hopes of producing transformation 
of policy. The mass of the people never have had, and (in any fore- 
seeable future) are not likely to have any appreciable influence on the 
policies their leaders adopt. Policy both foreign and domestic is deter- 
mined by a very small group. (191) 
Other conclusions follow the same pattern with which most serious stu- 
dents of the Russian problem agree. A; THeP 


REPRIEVE FROM Wak. By Lionel Gelber. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1950. pp. X-196. 


$3.00. 

One may say that this volume is a continuation and expansion of the author’s 
previous book Peace by Power, written almost ten years ago, and vindicated 
by events during the last decade. It is a vivid account of allied policies and 
mistakes in dealing with the postwar problems from 1945 to this time. His 
thesis rests almost entirely on the fact that whether we like it or not, power, 
mostly material but no less political and economic, constitutes the best safe- 
guard of a free world. Although most of his arguments and findings have been 
often expounded by other writers and today constitute the inner conviction 
of most students of world affairs, the author still gives a concise and refreshing 
account of the most basic events which created the problems with which we 
are confronted. Reprieve from War thus becomes a lively and interesting book 
to read especially by those whose other occupations prevent them from devot- 
ing more time to an extensive study of the events and conditions that helped 
develop the world in which we live. A. Tu. P. 


Tue Epic or Korea. By A. Wigfall Green. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
1950. pp. 136. $2.50. 

This small, extremely readable volume contains all the necessary background 
one wishes to have on Korea, her history, and her problems. The author has 
been attached to the American military occupation forces in that country since 
1945 and, judging by his writings, he kept his eyes open throughout all that 
time. He acted in various capacities as judge advocate, president of the Board 
of Review for the trial of Koreans, and director of the officer candidate school 
of the Korean Army. His observations, covering the most vital period just be- 
fore the events of June 25, 1950, are particularly interesting in the light of what 
has been happening since in that tortured land where the end of the war to- 
day seems as remote as it was in the beginning. A. Tu. P. 


JerusaLeM Berorr THe Unirep Nations. American Zionist Council, N. Y., 
1950. pp. 36. 

This is a statement of the Zionist and Israeli thesis regarding the future of 

Jerusalem wherein the maintenance of the unity of the city of Jerusalem be 

kept within the State of Israel to which it belongs traditionally and historically. 

For these reasons the State of Israel rejects the idea of internationalization ex- 
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Cept insofar as the United Nations supervision over the Holy Places is con- 
cerned. The matter has been before the U. N. Palestine Reconcilation Com- 
mission since 1949. This is a well-documented pamphlet together with a map 
of Jerusalem. Asi EP: 


HUMAN INTEREST 


SociaL PatuoLoey. By Edwin M. Lemert. McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1951. Pp. 459. 
$4.50. 

The first part of this book (four chapters) gives a theoretical discussion of 
social pathology and the second part (seven chapters) a consideration of 
sociopathic behaviors. The author points out the weaknesses of a social-prob- 
lems approach to the study of sociopathic behavior, such as (a) a low level 
of abstraction or conceptualization, (b) emphasis on immediate aspects of 
human problems, (c) a discussion of social problems as being discrete and 
unrelated, and (d) the use of moral judgments. Although the objections to 
value judgments in a scientific approach to sociopathic behavior are made 
clear, the author sets up seven criteria of a systematic theory for considering 
such behavior which in each instance uses either “must be” or “should be” 
(17), in other words, terms that come close to being value judgments in 
themselves. 

The proposed theory of sociopathic behavior involves (a) social differenti- 
ation, (b) deviation, and (c) individualism. Social differentiation implies social 
norms or standards from which deviations occur. Deviation is classified as: 
(a) individual, (b) situational, and (c) systematic. Attention is given to the 
social control of sociopathic deviants, and to the ways in which the societal 
reaction exerts pressures on individuation. 

Although the need for a homogeneous basis for classifying deviants is 
expressed, yet the analysis in this book does not come up to expectations. 
Seven types of deviation and deviants are given a chapter each. The seven- 
fold classification is: blindness and the blind, speech defects and the speech 
defective, radicalism and radicals, prostitution and the prostitute, crime and 
the criminal, drunkenness and the chronic alcoholic, and mental disorders. It 
would appear that this is a somewhat heterogeneous grouping of the phe- 
nomena of deviation and of deviants. Blindness and speech defects are quite 
different in nature from radicalism or prostitution. The use of the term “Social 
Pathology” does not do justice to the contents of the book. A more fitting 
title would have been “Social Deviation”’ The treatise is scholarly, well-docu- 


mented, novel yet sound in approach, and merits wide usage by students. 
Emory S. Bocarpus 


PsycHotoey anv Eruics. By Harry L. Hollingworth. Ronald Press, N. Y., 1949. 
pp. ix-247. $3.50. aye . 
This is an effort to bring ethics and moral discussion into close relationship 
with psychological analysis and methods of measurement, written in the 
interest of courses in “education, social psychology, human relations, and 
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ethics” and for the aid of advisers and counselors. It is directed to a worthy 
end, one recognized by all ethicists whose methods are empirically oriented, 
and raises numerous helpful and important questions. 

A major part of the author’s effort is to delineate the meanings of ought, 
and effect a “measurement of ethical insight” using the categories of ought- 
ness as an instrument. Here appear three important difficulties: 

(a) Ethics is approached entirely in terms of imperatives, an unwarranted 
position that if followed with logical rigor would alone, since imperatives are 
not factual propositions, undo the very thing which the author is attempting, 
the program of a “scientific approach to ethics:’ 

(b) The cataloguing of categories of imperatives, ten in number, includes 
such propositions as “The morning is clear, we ought to have a fine day,’ 
“Potatoes ought to be planted during a full moon,’ and “A room like this 
ought to be painted a lighter color,’ all of which, the author insists, are moral 
“propositions.” In anticipation of such a criticism, he states, “If some persons 
insist on reserving the word moral for such imperatives as those of duty, social 
welfare, justice, and the like, we object that this is their mistake. Actually the 
term morality has to do with those things that are good and right, and with 
those things that are bad and wrong. . . . In fact the emphasis on this extension 
of the word moral to the range of things that really belong to it is one of the 
essential characteristics of the viewpoint here to be presented’ (23) Proposi- 
tions pass for imperatives, imperatives for propositions, and the superstition 
of natural names is evoked to defend a usage for the term oral that would 
render it meaningless in ethical discourse for want of differentia. 

(c) The attempt at securing “quantitative measures of ethical insight” has 
nothing whatsoever to do with ethical insight in the sense of a perception of 
right and wrong, but is simply an exercise in the ability to follow an already 
carefully prepared example sheet in classifying sentences according to the 
ten types of oughts. It is much more a test of grammatical ability than of 
ethical insight. 

The balance of the volume, a discussion of various systems of ethics in 
terms of “the accounts of human nature now accepted as most adequate;’ is 
more rewarding, but much that would otherwise be of value is somewhat 
vitiated by being based on the early errors in the analysis of the “oughts:’ 
Throughout there is a curious mixture of psychology and logic and, while 
the discussion is valuable insofar as it presents psychological material im- 
portant to the ethicist, it fails to come to grips with the real character of moral 
judgment. Unsatisfactory as a text in ethics, it has nevertheless much that 
should interest instructors of ethics courses. S. M. McM. 


Nature AND History. By Sterling P. Lamprecht. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y., 1950. pp. xii-155. $2.50. 

This series of five lectures on the Woodbridge Foundation is written both to 

honor the late Professor Woodbridge and to expound certain concepts in 

harmony with his basic philosophic position which the author states to be: 
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A sensitive manner of viewing the varied forms of human life and 
experience as conditioned by their context within the pattern of 
natural events. It is a realism which finds in nature the source, the 
environment, and the destiny of all that occurs. (vi) 


It is the desire of the author particularly to avoid equating philosophy with 
methodology at the same time that he accepts the function of the sciences to 
discover nature and its ways, that is, to accumulate knowledge. The task of 
philosophy is to “point out the area of nature to which scientific truth is 
pertinent and the area of human interest to which the scientific truth is 
relevant. Philosophy . . . is a means of estimating the function and ontological 
significance of the various arts and sciences?’ (ix) Metaphysics is one of the 
sciences and is less than philosophy. Thus the major purpose of the lectures is 
to comment upon “the natural basis of certain enterprises such as history and 
physics and the art of human living” (xi) 

Appropriately to a realistic view of the universe, the first lecture deals 
with “Nature, the Scene’ Some philosophers, more particularly, some realists, 
have defined nature apart from man, something “in itself” and have thus 
opened the way for “all the materialisms of history’? Nature without man, 
however, is not nature as it is. Materialists are likely to underestimate the 
role which man’s rational reflections and moral choices actually play as can 
be determined experimentally. They may thus be guilty of the “fallacy of 
reduction,’ that is, interpreting life in terms of too simple an analysis, a 
“nothing-but” determination of factors. In contrast to these materialists, the 
author states: 


there are some philosophers who begin their analysis with man, take 
human experience as a typical form of existence, and thus read into 
the rest of nature the mental and moral developments which, so far 
as we know, are a distinguishing mark of humanity. This way lie all 
the idealisms of history, the panpsychisms, the animisms, and, to a 
large extent, the theologies. (12) 


In criticism of both these views he says further: 


There is little difference between demoting man to the level of non- 
human forces and elevating non-human forces to the level of man. 
In both cases the peculiar prerogatives and distinguishing marks of 
the human part of the natural world are ironed out into allegedly 
kindred uniformity of man with the rest of nature. (13) 


The position taken in these lectures stands between these two views and 
represents a continuous tradition from Aristotle to Woodbridge. Nature is a 
name for “the multiplicity of diverse existential things coming into being and 
passing away, relating to one another now in this way and now in that, with 
ceaseless change and inexhaustible variety:’ (14) It is all the matters of fact, 
but more, the complex structural arrangements, the generating conditions, 
causal forces, immediate and remote consequences, uses, and values of every- 
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thing that surrounds us or that we ourselves are. In a word, nature is the all- 
embracing context for the determination of the most general truths about 
existence, that to which the antithetical concepts of philosophy must be re- 
ferred to establish their fruitful meanings. This view of nature may be called 
physics in contrast to metaphysics which deals only with the general nature 
of matter and form. 

The fact that nature is constantly changing and forming new patterns 
raises the question of “Causality, the Pattern” as the title of the second lecture. 
Errors and confusion in the discussion of causality arise from overlooking 
one or more of the metaphysical factors in any causal situation, any one of 
which might be termed the cause: matter, agency, form, and value. 

The third lecture, “History and Physics; brings into relationship nature 
as content of man’s activity and history as what has happened, not just what 
has happened, but rather what has mattered. The two areas are not so diverse 
as many have supposed, each representing a selection around men’s purposes 
and goals. Many of the errors in both fields arise out of the failure to recognize 
what aspect of the causal pattern is being emphasized. 

The realism here developed is certainly far removed from the crude 
naturalism of the nineteenth century and seems in fact closer to modern 
humanism or even pragmatism. M.M. T. 


Man’s Freepom. By Paul Weiss. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1950. pp. 
1X-325. $5.00. 

Man’s Freedom covers such a multitude of topics in the field of human behav- 

ior, ethical theory, and human values, and is so diverse and profuse in the view- 

points and insights expressed, that it is exceedingly difficult to say anything in 

a review that is not highly selective and hence inadequate. 

A purely behavioral account of man is inadequate. An adequate theory 
recognizes that human nature is normative, creative, and free. Because it is free 
it is able to transform things into cultures, societies, and civilizations. Theo- 
retically man can be human apart from society, but in society he attains com- 
pletion. Society needs both routine men (conservatives) and flexible men 
(liberals). The paradox of moral responsibility is clarified by the insight that 
we are neither free from all conditioning nor inexorably bound. In making 
preferences the inclinations ought sometimes to be followed, sometimes re- 
jected. Education helps us to see in things more than instrumental values but 
modern education is at fault in that it stresses utility. 

Pleasure, happiness, and order are examined as criteria of the good and 
none are found sufficient. Pragmatism is mistaken in holding that no absolute 
objective standard exists. “Everyone, pragmatists included, faces and makes 
use of two absolutes in fact. One is an individually preferred, uncriticized prin- 
ciple by which he justifies all he does and all his estimates of others; the other 
is an a ideal which defines his use of his principle to be right or wrong”’ 
(103 


That values are found in nature and may be in studies by science is main- 
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tained in the face of a presently value-neutral science and an obvious relativity 
of values to time and place. The problem of the freedom of choice is solved 
neither by a traditional indeterminacy nor determinacy but by the recogni- 
tion of the fact that choice is a creative act in which some alternative is altered 
by being made inseparable from a justifying end. In the choice of ultimate 
ends we must choose that type of end in which some values which now exist 
must be replaced; but in this choice values ought to be maximized; it is abso- 
lutely wrong to reduce values. 

Man’s primary category is a biased form of the all-comprehensive possi- 
bility which he must internalize. A disposition is a bias which characterizes 
us as located and ready to act in specific ways toward what we now situation- 
ally face. Relativism and absolutism in ethical theory can be reconciled by 
recognizing that the standard can be known without being known in detail. 
The primary ethical principle is “it is absolutely wrong to reduce value?’ 


The truly good man is a lover who not only tried to avoid doing what 
is wrong but attempts to bring about the maximum good. .. . There is 
but one injunction he need follow: create. This requires him to re- 
duce wrongdoing to an absolute minimum. He is required to enhance 
whatever he can, to perfect things by changing them so that they are 
more receptive to their own objectives as enhanced by the absolute 
good than they were before?’ (308) 


One cannot but observe in Man’s Freedom the operation of a strongly indi- 
vidualistic philosophic temperament cutting a middle of the road path with 
respect to a multitude of questions in contemporary ethical theory. The author 
wrestles with problems both old and new, enlightening them with his touch 
and making the reader aware that he has thought much about them. 

Here the complex is said simply and the simple complexly; the self-evident 
stands side by side with the paradoxical; the startling lies down with the com- 
monplace; and assertions which lack support stand in contrast to those well- 
supported and fully-reasoned. As a whole the author has written a book full 
of wisdom and insight which not only deserves but requires patient reading 
and concentrated thought. Paes: 


Tue PropicaL Century. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1950. pp. Xvii-258. $3.75. 

Whenever Dr. Fairchild attempts to deal with a problem in the field of soci- 

ology, the result is a dynamic and engaging book, and the present volume is 

no exception to the rule. 

Starting with the premise that the nineteenth century offered humanity a 
golden opportunity such as it had never had before and will never have again, 
the author devotes a good deal of his study to the first half of the twentieth 
century as the inheritor of the nineteenth. He draws the sharp contrast existing 
between the world of the 1800’s and our own times, and after describing the 
period of great productivity, of soil, man power, and machines, he compares 
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the picture of our tragic miscalculations, mismanagement, and mistakes, dwell- 
ing extensively on the policies of scarcity as glorified by a certain school of 
economists, and ironically describing what is generally considered the threat 
of abundance. Severe in his evaluations and merciless in his criticisms, Dr. 
Fairchild is a militant thinker who, far from despairing because of what he sees 
all around him, finds an answer to our problems in the development of true 
democracy through the development of better, stronger, and better educated 
individuals. It is a thought-provoking volume that will be read with delight 
and appreciation by all those who are not afraid to face realities. A. Tu. P. 


Tue Morat Lire ANp THE Eruicat Lire. By Eliseo Vivas. University of Chi- 

cago Press, Chicago, 1950. pp. Xix-390. $6.00. 
The present volume is an exceedingly timely work dealing with ethical and 
spiritual values since many think that failure in that area is the most sinister 
aspect of the period in which we live. The whole presentation is thorough, 
penetrating, and stimulating, and, while the reviewer still finds the “objectivity 
of values” not wholly convincing, it would take another volume of equal scope 
to meet the closely reasoned argument of the author. Some emphases may be 
indicated. 

The author has difficulty in finding a label for his view, but finally decides 
upon the term “axiological realist,’ although both “personalist” and “empiri- 
cist” have a certain appropriateness of appeal. The main stem of his position 
is “that the moral man discovers the values he espouses, in the same way in 
which the scientist or the logician discovers the laws of his science?’ (viii) 
They are real previous to our discovery of them. That which distinguishes a 
human being from other animals is the fact that he is a “valuing self} that is, 
a person. “A ‘person’ is constituted by the values which the self espouses and 
which he is able to espouse because the spirit which inheres in him is capable 
of objectivity-’ (viii) All moral philosophy goes back to the situation in which 
a man finds himself: What ought I to do; what is the right thing for me to do? 
Two extreme and undesirable positions with reference to this situation are to 
be noted and avoided: “practicalism” which denies the validity and impor- 
tance of theoretical inquiries that go beyond the most immediate, practical 
interest; and purism which attempts to insulate philosophy from all practical 
interests and to make of it a pure cognitive activity. (3) The true science of 
morals lies between the two; it “is a ‘practical science’ whose objective is to 
grasp ‘truth in agreement with right desires? . . . Its end is primarily to elicit 
and define the principles of right action and good choice?’ (9) 

The first part of the book is taken up by an elaborate criticism of the natu- 
ralist position, which the author had earlier held, centering around his belief 
that that philosophy is unable “to grasp the meaning of certain essential aspects 
of human experience” The tendency in contemporary naturalism which is 
most strongly opposed may be termed “moral vitalism” and refers to the view 
that value is constituted by or conferred upon an object by its satisfaction or 
fulfilment of either a biological or a psychological factor variously called de- 
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sire, drive, impulse, interest, need, etc. A highly detailed examination of the 
theories of Santayana, Perry, James, Dewey, and others leads to the conclusion 
that cultural relativism does not give a basis for solving practical perplexities 
morally. 

The second and third parts of the book are constructive in character, ‘The 
first step in the elucidation of the problem consists in analyzing the nature of 
the moral self or person” (189) For the moral philosopher “ the human person- 
ality [man at the moral level] is centrally constituted by a hierarchically or- 
ganized system of values some of which the person ‘espouses’ and others of 
which he merely ‘recognizes}” (190) in other words, values which he ac- 
knowledges. Right, then, becomes that which is most in harmony with the 
acknowledged system or objective order of values. There is, however, an eth- 
ical order which is higher than the moral order, a process of valuation and 
principle of resolution which rises above the mere solution of practical per- 
plexities, and which consists of a “tightly organized complex of values” which 
may be termed “Christian love’ This higher stage signifies the espousal of the 
value of the personality of the other person “over and above all other values 
which one espouses and even above the values espoused and recognized by 
others.’ (326) While this value is discovered through an act of love, it is not 
created by it. “The intrinsic value of the person is constituted by the value he 
Possesess as spirit’ (330) 

By whatever devious paths of reasoning one may arrive at the supremacy 
of human value, that is, the value of the person, there is no doubt that the con- 
cept bears greater potentiality for solving the ills of the world than anything 
else of which man has yet become aware. M. M. T. 


PERCEPTION AND PERSONALITY, A SYMPOSIUM. Edited by Jerome S. Bruner and 
David Krech. Duke University Press, Durham, 1949. pp. v-266. $3.50. 


This volume contains seventeen papers, including research reports and discus- 
sions, by some of the outstanding men at present engaged in perception re- 
search in psychology. Among the authors are Edward C. Tolman, Gardner 
Murphy, Egon Brunswik, Hans Wallach, Jerome Bruner, and Leo Postman. 

These studies are organized around the problem of the relation of individ- 
ual personality differences to individual differences in perception. Historically 
we find experimentation in this field generally oriented in terms of two rather 
different theoretical contexts. The older tradition in psychology attempted to 
treat of ‘perceiving somewhat in the manner of photographing, in which the 
perceptual result is determined by invariant physical relations between the 
stimulus field and the perceiver. That is to say, the viewer was standardized 
statistically, and perception was treated somewhat in the manner in which 
theory of optics treats light as related to refracting media. The newer tradi- 
tion tries to study perceiving as an organismic response of a purposive being, 
i.e., a dynamic or functional activity, rather than a more or less static inter- 


action of physical forces. 
For example, one of the studies cited in this volume relates the degrees of 
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personal relevance (valuative), to judgments of size, movement, brightness, 

and other perceptual variables: 
Young children were set the task of judging the height of standard 
three-inch toy figures. The figures, intrinsically desirable, were over- 
estimated in height as compared with control blocks. Children were 
given the toys to keep during the first part of the experiment and 
were promised that they would continue to receive them. When the 
experimenter broke his promise, when the toys became unavailable, 
their apparent size underwent a further increase. A control group 
showed no comparable increase. Frustration in the situation, the un- 
availability of the desired object, served to provide another jolt in 
the personal relevance of the objects. Increase in apparent size re- 
sulted. (20) 


Further, the phenomenon of accentuation is also found in memory: “objects 
which are important or personally relevant are remembered as larger than 
neutral objects” (22) However, it is important to note that variations in judg- 
ment due to personal relevance are orderly: “That perception is bound to the 
structure of the real world is proved by the fact that the variations caused by 
the operation of personal determinants are confined within the limits of a de- 
terminable range?’ (168) 

The papers in this volume originally appeared in the September and De- 
cember (1949) issues of the Journal of Personality (Vol. XVIII, 1, 2). Philoso- 
phers will welcome their republication in book form, for they provide a con- 
venient reference to current research in the psychology of perception. 


G. W. 


Tue OPEN Setr. By Charles Morris. Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 1949. pp. xi-179. 
$3.00. 

The vision of an open society of open selves is the burden of this study of 
human nature, its problems and its possibilities. Societies influence selves, but 
selves determine societies. Openness as a goal should follow as a matter of 
course from a realistic appraisal of the human scene. For persons are both 
naturally varied and plastic within adequate limits. Following the morphology 
of William H. Sheldon’s Varieties of Human Physique and Varieties of Tem- 
perament, Professor Morris develops the physical, temperamental, and be- 
havioral analysis of the three main types: the warm, comfortable endomorph, 
the active, context-dominating mesomorph, and the detached, sensitive ecto- 
morph. All persons are describable as combinations of these norms in varying 
proportions, and society groups extremes around a large middle group of 
the rather evenly balanced. 

Life-patterns of various types are helpfully identified with familiar names: 
stoic Buddhist, Promethean, Maitreyan, etc. The inner consistency of this 
pattern is shown in normal expression, and in abnormalities of frustration and 
overdevelopment. 


Societies tend to be more selective in encouraging behavior than the actual 
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spread of its personality-types will warrant. Climatic, economic, and other 
pressures accentuate this. The American way has been historically (and so 
far naturally) overselective in emphasizing mesomorphic traits, with an ac- 
cumulating maladjustment of other types, and decreasing opportunity for 
satisfying self-expression for the majority of the favored type. For this crisis, 
accent on openness—cultivated variety—is offered as a guide to the way out. 

One can scarcely criticize a small book with a comprehensive subject for 
omissions or minor points for issue. The Christ-pattern (of Agape love) is not 
altogether well placed over against the Maitreyan variety and roundedness; 
the former is an other-regarding concern which might well be governed as to 
concrete goals by the latter’s values. We quickly add that the general discus- 
sion is but little affected by this misimpression. 

Professor Morris writes easily and solidly, with ready acknowledgment 
of references. One may read The Open Self with profit, as psychology, as 
social philosophy, or as cultivated common sense. DEHGR: 


Tue Letters or Rosert G. INcErsoi. Edited by Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. xii-747. $7.50. 

The letters of Robert G. Ingersoll reflect the reactions of a keen though un- 
disciplined mind to a similarly undisciplined orthodoxy which was prevalent 
in his day. It was this unthinking, all-claiming, orthodoxy that gave point to 
the criticisms of Ingersoll and power to his oratory. Claims were made for 
verbal infallibility which the Christian Scriptures never claimed for themselves 
and he who dared to question the fantastic claims of unenlightened Christians 
was himself made the object of persecution. Neither party to the dispute 
rested upon the safe ground of fact; indeed could not until the Higher Criti- 
cism had restored a tenable view of the Bible. Thus though he played always 
the role of an enemy of Christianity, what Ingersoll was really fighting was 
the misconceptions of Christians regarding their own faith. 

These letters have been selected by Ingersoll’s granddaughter with all the 
love that a granddaughter might have in making out a case for a misunderstood 
man. Rawlak: 


IN THE FIELD OF LETTERS 
Spires oF Form. By Vivian C. Hopkins. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1951. pp. X-276. $4.00. 

So many books have been written on Emerson that it would seem to be next 
to impossible to approach the subject from a new angle but Professor Hopkins 
has done that. It was probably Henry James whose impatience with Emerson’s 
lack of appreciation of the great works in the galleries of Europe gave rise to 
the belief that Emerson was short not only on artistic knowledge but in senti- 
ment as well. This idea was given contemporary emphasis by H. L. Mencken, 
but Professor Hopkins, by careful consideration of the Journals and unpub- 
lished works, has brought to light evidence to the contrary. This was as it 
should have been expected from one who depended so much upon the mystical 
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experience in all his work. Taking her cue from an expression used in the 
essay on “Nature;’ our author has named her book Spires of Form. She has not 
only uncovered for us numerous instances of appreciation of art but shows 
Emerson’s originality in linking aesthetic creativity with the subconscious and 
thus anticipating modern psychological theories. 

Every original mind must seem somewhere compelled to pay the price of 
misunderstanding by its contemporaries and Emerson was no exception. His 
puritanic physiognomy and aloofness of manner, as well as the dogmatism of 
his statements, seemed to have created an impression of sternness and immo- 
bility which overlooked the deeper tendencies of his nature. How could he 
have authored the ‘““Threnody” unless he were keenly sympathetic in the 
domestic relations where Emerson has frequently been charged with cold- 
ness? Thus, in removing one more misunderstanding concerning Emerson’s 
aesthetic sense, Dr. Hopkins has done a real service to Emerson’s memory 
which will be appreciated by every Emerson lover. It is much for any man’s 
work to be remembered after a hundred years but much more to have risen, 
as in the present instance, to new appreciation and discussion. Reilak 


Sir Water Ratecu: A Stupy IN ELIZABETHAN SKEPTICISM. By Ernest A. 
Strathmann. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. Xi-292. $3.75. 


Anything connected with Sir Walter Raleigh must interest Americans because 
this nobleman stands foremost in the English endeavor to colonize our land. 
The settlements he sponsored in the 1580’s came to an unfortunate end, but 
they gave us the story of Virginia Dare and one of them is memorable because 
a participant, Thomas Harriot, by supplying a report upon natural resources 
made the authentic beginning of American literature. 

The book here reviewed, however, is concerned with the Raleigh of subse- 
quent years, and its biographical backgrounds may be mentioned. In the 1590’s 
Sir Walter, though privately channeling energies into various material and 
intellectual undertakings, added to his prominence about the English court. 
Early in the next decade he was unjustly tried and imprisoned. Paradoxically, 
he was unpopular in his days of power, popular after his downfall. 

Perhaps equally with his arrogance a cause of his unpopularity was the 
stigma of atheism attached to his name. In part the stigma was due to his 
fellowship with men of science, like Harriot, who naturally were suspect. In 
part it was due to adverse publicity through polemists, especially that in the 
widely read Responsio of Father Parsons, a Jesuit. With the belated upsurge 
of approval, however, Raleigh ceased to be regarded as pernicious and became 
for three centuries an exemplar of enlightenment. Just before the dawn of the 
present century discoveries regarding an investigation which had been made at 
Cerne Abbas sent him again under a cloud. Presently hard-boiled or lugubrious 
scholars were admitting his membership in a “School of Night?’ Collateral 
studies of other Elizabethans, such as Marlowe, then awoke doubts whether 
the coterie in question had ever existed. Now an Elizabethan authority, a pro- 
fessor of English at Pomona College, examines with unbiased thoroughness 
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Sir Walter’s moral and intellectual character against the background of 
thought in his time. 

The study, while incidentally clarifying certain general misconceptions 
about Elizabethan thinking, reaches particular conclusions about Raleigh 
which are likely to be accepted. Of atheism in our sense of the term, as 
distinguished from the broad reprehensibility it signified in those days, Sir 
Walter stands acquitted. At every turn in his writings, and above all in his 
comprehensive History of the World, he shows faith in Scriptural statements 
with respect to that which in his judgment they cover—first causes. His inquir- 
ing mentality and strong regard for the actual made him rebel just as clearly 
against dogma respecting that which they ignore—second causes. In short, 
he was religiously an orthodox Anglican, philosophically a skeptic. Despite 
the contradictions due to his being a child of the age as well as an independent 
thinker, his moderation and his honesty made him an influence in the advance- 
ment of the Renaissance ideal of learning. GARLAND GREEVER 


Emity Dickinson’s LETrers TO Dr. AND Mrs. JostaH GitBert HoLanp. 
Edited by their granddaughter, Theodore Van Wagenen Ward. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1951. pp. xi-252. $4.00. 

In 1894 when Thomas Wentworth Higginson first saw the Letters of Emily 
Dickinson he commented upon the “wealth of heart” in those “to the Hollands’ 
There were twenty-eight of these letters, and a twenty-ninth was added in a 
later edition. Now sixty-four more which fortunately have been found by the 
Holland family are published, along with the twenty-nine and with two from 
Lavinia. The editor, with scholarly assistance where she needed it, has 
examined all matters and provided all data procurable required to establish 
context and perspective. One of the most difficult of her problems was ascer- 
taining approximate dates. She has met it by considering kinds of paper, 
handwriting in different periods, and the subtleties of internal evidence. In 
addition, she has traced in sufficient detail the activities of her grandparents, 
has consulted persons who might remember circumstances, and has ransacked 
newspapers, magazines, and even weather records for light on personal and 
community happenings. In short, she has discharged her duties as editor in 
exemplary fashion. 

Though a number of poems, enclosed with the letters, are here reproduced, 
the volume will have little effect upon Emily’s literary standing. But it drives 
home two certainties. One is that in her life and thought as well as in her 
written measures she was a poet. From the concise, cryptic, constantly figura- 
tive, and constantly allusive utterance the poetic flashes break irrepressibly. 
The other certainty is that Emily, however shrinking and sensitive, was 
warmly human. The correspondence shows her less the recluse and more the 
woman than even yet has been generally recognized. G. G. 


KEATS AND THE Bostontans: Amy LoweEtt, Louise Imocen Gurney, Louis 
Artuur Hoiman, Frep Hottanp Day. By Hyder Edward Rollins and 
Stephen Maxfield Parrish. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1951. 


Pp. Xi-209. $3.50. 


~ 
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The publication in 1936 (actually early 1937) of Letters of Fanny Brawne to 
Fanny Keats reversed the harsh judgments which long had condemned the 
poet’s fiancée. It also dashed down the skepticism which too many English 
critics, Gosse and Garrod among them, had expressed regarding Amy Lowell’s 
biographical integrity. For in her life of Keats (1925) Miss Lowell had made 
some use of these letters, but under reservations so stringent that she could 
not, had she lived, have responded to Clement K. Shorter’s plea that she vindi- 
cate herself by exhibiting one or two of the originals. 

Behind her helplessness lies the story of one of the worst tangles in relation- 
ships and one of the most sadistic denials-in-allowing that longsuffering 
research ever had to struggle against. That story, ushered in by Professor 
Rollins in an admirable appraisal of the forces and personalities involved, lives 
itself out before us in the correspondence published in the volume under 
review. 

The story can only be suggested here. First of the foursome of persons 
was Fred Holland Day, publisher, photographer, book and manuscript collec- 
tor extraordinary, crank, and fiend. He possessed money. He was obsessed 
by largely imaginary ailments. It was through Louise Imogen Guiney that he 
learned of the Fanny Brawne letters. Having (after characteristic procrastina- 
tion) secured them, he hid them away with the jealous secretiveness of a 
dragon hiding a treasure hoard. But he meant to use them—some day. As near 
a confidant as ever he had was the non-affluent bookseller and collector Louis 
Arthur Holman. Professor Rollins, himself a leading authority, states that “it 
seems likely that nobody else” ever knew as much as these two men about 
Keats and his circle. But because of Day’s eccentricities the two never issued 
the joint edition they contemplated of the Fanny Brawne letters. Then Amy 
Lowell, engaged on her biography of Keats, got wind of Day’s having unspeci- 
fied materials and applied for his help. The situation was made to order for 
him. With long-drawn chicanery and sadism he kept her on tenterhooks, doled 
out implications of a little and that little wrapped in incertitude, grudgingly 
let her infer what she would and know more than she had evidence for. Her 
fairness and tact under curbs so cruel accord strangely with her reputation 
for impatience and outspokenness. But her role was exacting. It is known 
that the biography was a cause of her death, which followed its publication 
by only three months. The torments she endured from Day must have shared 
in that cause. The reader who contemplates them will, perhaps to his surprise, 
find himself exclaiming, “Saint Amy!” G. G. 


Watt Wurman Looks at THE Scuoots. By Florence B. Freedman. King’s 
Crown Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. xii-278. $3.50. 

The growing Whitman clientele will welcome the picture here given of 

Whitman’s early experience as a pupil and, beginning at seventeen, a teacher 

in the district schools of Long Island between the middle twenties and the 

late 1850’s. Miss Freedman has gathered her information in large part from 

one hundred twenty-two related articles on education which Whitman wrote 
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for the Brooklyn Evening Star and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle between 1845 
and 1848. Out of these reflections she has gathered Whitman’s philosophy of 
education. Whitman’s Quaker background ill-fitted him for the deadly rule 
and rote commonly practiced in his time, wherein a teacher read moral pre- 
cepts and the children repeated verbatim until they knew the lingo by heart. 
The teacher was often a despot who enforced “discipline” with the rod and 
punished brutally for trivial offenses. So Whitman’s view of education was on 
the side of greater freedom, understanding of the pupil, and the abolition of 
corporal punishment. He had a mind that the dull boy under the right influ- 
ences might prove the possessor of hidden potentialities. Thus he carried on 
what at times must have seemed to him a one-man crusade to bring into 
existence those practices which were preached by Pestalozzi and which so 
stirred the mind of Bronson Alcott. And wisdom has been justified of her 
children. 

Who can estimate the power of these early influences as they worked 
through these pioneers and found universal acceptance at last through great 
apostles of education like Horace Mann and W. T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. A history of education might be written from the per- 
sonalistic standpoint. The work was worth doing and should be widely read. 

Rae. 


AN INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY THROUGH LiTERATURE. By Robert C. Bald- 
ain and James A. S. McPeek. Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 1950. pp. Xxi-595. 
$4.50. 

In the Preface and in a Letter to the Reader the compilers of this informative 

and useful anthology attempt to justify introducing beginning students to 

philosophy by using a wide selection of thoughtful passages from world litera- 
ture. They write: “But philosophy is not and should not be regarded as 
science. In its broad meaning, of course, it includes both science and poetry; 
but... philosophy is manifestly closer to poetry in its interest than to science.’ 

(4) This may explain why, with the exception of two short selections from 

Eddington, the vast literature of science is almost completely neglected by 

the compilers. They stress the significance of intuitive insight, but they do 

not make entirely clear how the insights of the various authors of their selec- 
tions are to be communicated to the beginners who are required to study the 
passages. They express the hope that such study “will induce rich invention 
in student minds,’ singe “Gt is certain that students take genuine pleasure in 
attempting to discover in a poem the right meaning out of several possible 
meanings.’ However, such an exercise must be “wisely directed and controlled 

by the instructor’ (5) 

There are 333 separate readings. Only 57 are by philosophers, and 13 of 
these are by Santayana! Others are from William James, John Dewey, F. C. S. 
Schiller, Russell, Montague, and Edman. The readings range in length from 
a few lines of poetry to a few pages of prose. They are arranged under such 
philosophical concepts as Beauty, God, Freedom, Evil, Knowledge, the One 
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and the Many, Time and Change, Naturalism, Optimism, Pessimism, Human- 
ism, and Pragmatism. There are three separate indices: Titles, Authors, and 
Subjects. 

A prodigious amount of labor has gone into the preparation and the 
publishing of this anthology. Even those teachers who do not adopt it as a 
text will find it to be a valuable source book for philosophically oriented 
literary quotations. D.S.R. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie. Edited by André Lalande. 
Sixiéme Edition Revue et Augmentée. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1951. pp. XX-1,301. 3,000 fr. 


The lively nature of French philosophy could not be more surely indicated 
than in the appearance of this noble volume (sixth edition) only three years 
after the publication of the fifth. The striking contrast to the apathy concern- 
ing philosophy in the English-speaking world is all too apparent. But the 
French have long been leaders in this field and continue to mold a considerable 
bit of the world’s thinking. Our American Philosophical Association has 
dreamed for years of issuing a dictionary of philosophy and when at long last 
the very small and inadequate Dictionary edited by Dagobert Runes appeared, 
the larger project seems to have died out altogether. So we must worry along 
with what is better than nothing but which should be undertaken on the scale 
of the French Vocabulaire or of Eisler’s Wérterbuch der philosophie in Ger- 
man. We have reason to be grateful for the private enterprise of Mr. Runes 
and with the present cost of printing, shall hardly be able to undertake any- 
thing better. 

What makes this volume more significant is that it comes out of the 
troublous days which France has survived and gives evidence of those spiritual 
interests which have overcome so many ills. An attempt has been made to 
include all words pertaining to philosophy proper, as well as to those that 
exist on the border line of other disciplines, without extending to cyclopedic 
proportions. Professor Lalande’s great task has been ably assisted by all of 
the leading French philosophers and some from outside France with important 
contributions. No liberal arts library will be complete without this new edition 
which contains considerable additions and an appendix caring for the changes 
that have come so rapidly in recent years. 

American personalists will rejoice in the recognition given to the develop- 
ment of American personalism, and our subscribers to the mention of this 
magazine. It is unfortunate that attention was not given to the work of Bright- 
man which has been so important to the growth of the movement in both 
Americas. 

Professor Lalande may be justly proud of an achievement so extensive 


and so well printed which holds a place of chief importance in philosophical 
vocabularies. 
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Amerikanische Philosophie. By Gustav E. Mueller. Zweite vermehrte Auflage. 
Fr, Frommanns Verlag, Stuttgart, 1950. pp. 336. DM 12. 


Professor Gustav E. Mueller was born in the German part of Switzerland. Be- 
fore he was thirty, he became instructor of philosophy at the University of 
Oregon. For more than twenty years he has been teaching at the University of 
Oklahoma. His acquaintance with American thought began when he, as a 
European, had to teach a course in American philosophy. Consequently, 
through teaching he learned, and became the right man to write an American 
Philosophy for Germans, being familiar with German ideas as much as with 
American ideas. American Philosophy was published a few months ago in the 
second revised edition. Two chapters were added: “Hegel in America” and 
“Alfred North Whitehead’ 

The basic assertion of this book is that there is an American philosophy and 
not only a number of scattered ideas in the United States. The second thesis 
states that this American philosophy is characterized by a “predominance of 
a practical-moral and personalistic-individual way of thinking” 

Mueller differentiates in the disposition of his book as much as in the final 
summing up of the “Four Stages of the American Mind”: 1. the Christian- 
religious way of the Puritan community; 2. the enlightened Humanism of the 
Southern Seigneurs; 3. the Romantic idealism of the pioneer; and 4. the prag- 
matic activism of the economic and political colossus America. 

This informative and lively-written book has, it seems to me, one minor 
shortcoming. The last chapter, “Looking Back;’ is full of highly emotional 
attacks. The angry abbreviation of William James’s and Dewey’s philosophical 
ideas is not just. The exposition of logical positivism in pointing out only what 
it is not able to achieve is not just. The harsh and indiscriminate adjectives that 
accompany the names of Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Heming- 
way, John Dos Passos, William Faulkner, Henry Miller, and Eugene O’Neill 
are not just. It seems to me that these writers did not create life in the twentieth 
century. They tried, more or less successfully, to describe and analyze it, and 
did not deserve this contemptuous dismissal. But, as already said, this unphilo- 
sophical escapade is only the single mar in an otherwise highly useful book. 

Lupwic Marcuse 


La Métaphysique de Kant. By Roger Daval. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1951. pp. Vili-4oo. 800 fr. 
Kant’s system involves a single and persistent movement towards unity, but it 
always proceeds through a principle of mediation which, in general, he calls 
that of schematism. This, in turn, is a generalization of the logical fact that 
judgment is a process in which a subject and object are united by means of the 
copula. From another point of view, however, we might say that the critical 
philosophy is a generalization of Aristotle’s thesis that there is no imageless 
thought, but that, on the contrary, the image necessarily mediates between 
thought and reality as far as mortal man is concerned. The subtleties of the 
Kantian system, indeed, point to an inner bond of sympathy with St. Paul’s 
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declaration that man is doomed to see things as in a mirror “darkly; or, for 
that matter, with the scriptural declaration that Christ is the visible image of 
the invisible God. In the critical system the schemata serve to implement in- 
tellectual finitude that results from the fact that man possesses no ontological 
intuition. That the doctrine of schematism was felt by Kant to be central in 
his thinking is evident from the fact that it appears in every phase of his system 
—scientific, epistemological, ethical, aesthetic, and religious. In every case it 
serves to reconcile opposites, provide synthesis, or effect an objectification of 
an idea in the human mind that would otherwise not be thinkable in any ade- 
quate way. The doctrine of schematism is but an application of the more gen- 
eral method of analogy or metaphor which Kant ultimately may have derived 
from his Christian background. In this interesting study Professor Daval pro- 
poses that the theory of schematism “constitutes the key to the whole of Kant’s 
philosophy’ (8) A survey of its use in the various stages of the development 
of the critical system, however, leads to an examination of the Opus Postumum 
in which Kant leaves hints of another point of view. Here the doctrine of the 
thing-in-itself disappears, to which the Kantian doctrine of intuitus derivativus 
is integrally attached, and God as absolute Person is now identified with the 
voice of conscience. What the Opus points to, then, is a “metaphysical con- 
struction of the transcendental philosophy:’ (395) We now find ourselves with 
three ideas, namely, of God, Nature, and Man. As a hinted system of pure 
idealism, this new metaphysics conceives of God, or absolute Person, as con- 
ceptually projecting himself in the form of Nature, through the instrumental- 
ity or mediation of Man. Man thus serves as the schematizing principle or unit- 
ing copula in a world of pure spirit. In sum, in the closing words of the author, 
“ft is in and through the schematism that the system of Kant ought to be 
understood.’ (396) W.L. 


La Fonction Morale. By Jean Delvolvé. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 
1951. pp. 146. 240 fr. 


The problem of Jean Delvolvé, as seen by his editor, Georges Bastide, was that 
of the teaching of morals, a renewal of the ancient socratic and platonic prob- 
lem of the teaching of virtue. The present small volume is a fragment of the 
larger work which this important thinker and educator did not live to com- 
plete. More particularly the book deals with the relationship between theories 
of morals and their application in practice; a very special effort being made to 
determine how the gap may be bridged. This problem is of supreme impor- 
tance at this time when mankind is menaced by a crisis which might prove 
fatal and when the practice of morals seems more than usually divorced from 
the theory. Various causes may be cited for this separation. One is the sever- 
ance of sensory-mathematical thinking of modern positivistic science from 
that of the aesthetic and thus the inability of the former to tie together prac- 
tical aspiration and moral functioning. A further social cause has been the 
separation of the religious and the political orders in the state with the de- 
creasing influence of the former. In the school the variety and scattering of its 
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efforts in many directions has had a negative tendency in the teaching of morals 
as a function. ... 

The author passes in review various specific aspects of technique: philo- 
sophical, religious, and secular, under the headings: (1) Regulations, a pre- 
scribed list of practical precepts; (2) An ideal basis, or a central principle for 
the direction of the will; (3) Dialectic of the reciprocal relationship between 
the will, the determining principle, and the precepts, or rules. 

In summarizing the author says: 


I have noted the profound agreement which exists between the type 
of technique thus developed by the power of the inspiration and the 
development of the collective culture of Christianity on the one hand, 
and on the other, the socratic-platonic dialectic thinking which has 
furnished to it a precise philosophic form. (112) 


He says further: 


In this type of teaching the very highest value is that of the Principle, 
but this Principle is not at all an abstract entity: it is God, the Creator, 
conceived from inner experience as a spiritual person of infinite per- 
fection, predestined as the living source and end of human activity. 
Practical regulation emanates directly from the Principle, or, better, 
and more profoundly, in the faithful soul it blends with the adherence 
of the thinking to and the union of the will with the Principle, that is 
to say, with faith. (111) 


Thus moral functioning comes to be largely synonymous with a living, 
vital religious faith whose technique is an effective dialectic which ascends to 
the Idea of Good by the paths of Love, Beauty, and Intelligence, and descends 


to the basic practical determinations of social Order and the Virtues. 
M. M. T. 


L’Utopie et les Utopies. By Raymond Ruyer. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1950. pp. 293. 600 fr. 
Through all ages men have dreamed of a better world than the one in which 
they lived and many have put this dream into literary form with varying de- 
grees of fantasy. The most famous of these writers was Sir Thomas More who 
in 1518 wrote the book entitled Utopia which was to furnish the name for all 
others. The author of the present study thus defines a utopia: 
A utopia is the description of an imaginary world, outside of our 
space and our time, and in every case, outside of historic time and 
space. It is the description of a world constructed on different prin- 
ciples from those which are at work in the real world. (3) 


Many purposes lead to the writing of the utopias: evasion of the present world 
for one of greater perfection, order, and peace; indirect criticism of the fool- 
ishness of the real world; mere exploration of a better world; genuine con- 
structiveness, the most interesting of all, wherein projects of reconstruction 
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are examined; and finally, mere fantasy which may or may not embody a cer- 
tain moralizing. The utopia has a philosophical or even metaphysical aspect in 
that it belongs by nature to the order of theory or speculation, but, on the other 
hand, it is an exercise in the application of ideas to real or pseudo-real situations. 

The first part of the book presents a detailed critique of the utopias: their 
definition, general characteristics, and shortcomings from the social point of 
view; and then the author classifies and summarizes practically all that have 
been written in historic times. For the most part the utopias have been disap- 
pointing. The author, while recognizing their stimulating effect and the many 
constructive ideas which they have suggested, nevertheless summarizes them 
on the whole by saying: 


The balance of the social utopia, up to the present, clearly shows a 
negative result. It seems to be a false type from more than one point 
of view. It is a false type because, born of the “theoretical” spirit, it 
tends in the visionary to develop a sense of power without any effec- 
tive technique for exercising the power, and because it is expressed in 
an aesthetic form without the utopia’s possessing, except in rare cases, 
creative genius. From its internal disharmonies, it falls easily into the 
ridiculous. It is socially dangerous when taken seriously. (114) 


M. M. T. 


Hernricu Pesratozzi’s “THe Epucation oF Man’ Introduction by William 
H. Kilpatrick. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. Xii-93. $2.75. 


Here is a collection of homely aphorisms and observations, few longer than 
two sentences, gleaned from the works of Pestalozzi and grouped into ten sec- 
tions under such titles as “Mankind and Humanity,’ “The Individual) “Truth 
and Wisdom, and the like. They are sufficient to reveal the humanity of this 
great educator and frequently challenge with their wisdom. While the whole 
could be perused within an hour, these pages might better be taken in small 
doses like vitamins. Here is the sort of thing to be found: “Love is the sole and 
everlasting foundation on which our nature can be trained to humaneness:” 
“Sooner or later, but of a certainty in the end, Nature will take her toll for 
what men do against her’ “The alpha and omega of my politics of education” 
“What comes from the heart will reach the heart”? William H. Kilpatrick con- 
tributes a short introduction, and there is a pasted-in frontispiece, a color re- 
production of an oil painting by Anker on “Pestalozzi and the orphans in Stans?’ 


W.L. 


Books Received 


THE Master: A Nove. By Max Brod. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. 
PPp- 426. $4.75. 

El Reino del Espiritu. By Manuel N. Regueiro. Libreria “El Ateneo” Editorial, 
Buenos Aires, 1951. pp. 294. 

Tue Book or Acquisition. THE Cope or Mammonwes Book XII. By Isaac 
Klein. pp. xv-335. $5.00; FALAsHA ANTHOLOGY. ‘Translated with Introduction 
by Wolf Leslau. pp. xliii-222. $4.00. Vols. V & VI. Yale Judaica Series, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1951. 

Mountain or THE Moon. By David Atamian. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp: 62. $2.00. 

Tue Srneine Day. By Elizabeth Chandlee Forman, Exposition Press, N. Y., 
1951. pp. 99. $2.50. 

ILLUMINATION ON JACOB BOEHME, By Charles A. Muses. King’s Crown Press, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. 201. $3.50. 

THE Mopern NovEt In AMERICA 1900-1950. By Frederick J. Hoffman. Henry 
Regnery Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. viii-216. $3.00. 

Near EasTERN CULTURE AND Society. Edited by T. Cuyler Young. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. X-250. $4.00. 

HucH oF SAINT VICTOR ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE CurisTIAN Faitu. By Roy J. 
Deferrari. Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 1951. pp. xx-486. 
$5.00. 

eee HerattH AND Hinpvu Psycuotoey. By Swami Akhilananda. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y., 1951. pp. XiX-231. $3.50. 

Tue VILLAGE Cuurcu AND Towarb Gon. By George Albert Nicholson. Expo- 
sition Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. 80. $2.50. 

THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE IRRELIGIOUS. By George Hedley, Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1951. pp. vili-140. $2.50. 

Cutt anp Cutture. By V. Ogden Vogt. Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1951. 
pp. 1x-269. $3.25. 

Cutrvure anv Fartu. By Richard Kroner. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1951. pp. Xvi-278. $5.00. 

Types or Reticious ExprrteNce. By Joachim Wach. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1951. pp. XVi-275. $3.50. 

Buppuism: Irs EssENCE AND DEVELOPMENT. By Edward Conze. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. 212. $6.00. ' 

Tue New Perspective. By Rudolf J ordan. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1951. pp. V-316. $5.00. 

Tue Art or Letrers: Lu Cu’s “WEN Fu; a.d. 302. Translated by EF. R. 
Hughes. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1951. pp. XVili-261. $4.50. 

Gorrur’s Faust as A RENAISSANCE Man. By Harold Jantz. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. Xvii-198. $3.50. 

Tur Wuite Tree. By Leila Baers. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. 156. $2.50. 
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Tur Face or tHe Heaventy Moruer. By Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. Vii-150. $3.00. 

Tue Pieasure oF Betne OneseLr. By C. E. M. Joad. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. 204. $3.75. 

How To Live a RICHER AND FULLER Lire. By Edgar F. Magnin. Prentice-Hall, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xili-186. $2.95. 

A Proresrant Dictionary. By Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, N. ae 
1951. pp. 1x-283. $5.00. 

Spinoza Dictionary. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xiv-309. $5.00. 

Tue Putosopny oF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By Ernst Cassirer. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. xili-366. $6.00. 

Farewetl, Dear Heart! By R. S. W. Walker. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. 
pp. 126. $2.50. 

PuiLosopHicaL ProsLems or Matuemartics. By Bruno Baron v. Freytag gen. 
Léringhoff. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. 88. $2.75. 

Jesus AND THE HippeN Bie. By Joseph H. Krimsky. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. Xi-81. $2.75. 

ACHIEVEMENT IN AMERICAN Poetry, 1900-1950. By Louise Bogan. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951. pp. 157. $2.50. 

Locic For Livine. By Henry H. Williams. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. 
pp. Xix-281. $3.75. 

Ame_ricaN Urban Communities. By Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1951. pp. X1-617. $6.00. 

Ontotoey. By James K. Feibleman. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1951. 
pp. xix-807. $9.75. 

Tue WIspoM or THE Tatmup. By Ben Zion Bokser. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xx-180. $3.75. 

Tue Power oF Art. By John M. Warbeke. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp: 1X-493. $6.00. 

Conrucius anp Curist. By Leo Sherley-Price. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1951. pp. 248. $4-75- 

Se iyeaapes By Curtis W hittington, Jr. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. pp: 63. 

2.00. 

In Lonesome Cove. By Elihu J. Sutherland. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp- 63. $2.00. 

Tue Sineinc Hour. By Virginia Huntington. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. 
pp: 96. $2.50. 

Drums or Evporapo. By Ethelean Tyson Gaw. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. 
pp- 96. $2.50. 

Ecrits Philosophiques. Vol. 1. By Leon Brunschvicg. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1951. pp. 319. 1,000 fr. 

ee ee hihi pega Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951. pp. 270. $3.50. 

oR. By W. Donald Oliver. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 1951. 

Pp- X-345. $5.00. 


